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What Came ofa 


Teacher’s Sneer. 


By D. B. Waggener, Philadelphia. 


ODNEY, a town of about a thousand in- 
habitants, had made a number of exper- 
iments with teachers, all more or less 
unsatisfactory. That is the way it was 
until Mr. Bodecker came; but he came 
to stay. We knew that from the start. 
It was in the stern tones of his voice ; it 

flashed from his keen gray eyes; it frowned from his 
shaggy brows; in fact, it spoke from everything about 
him, as if to say : “ Here is your master, and a mighty 
hard one he’s going to be, but you might as well give in 
and make the best of it.” 

And we did give in, without striking even one blow to 
perpetuate the dominion that had been ours for so long 
a time. 

I think the man awed us from the beginning. The 
other teachers had made the fatal mistake of moving 
their hands timidly and tentatively towards the reins of 
power; Mr. Bodecker, on the contrary, seized them 
before he was fairly seated, and had put the curb on us 
before we had time to take in the full meaning of this 
new order of things. 

I was about fifteen years old at the time, and tho I 
may not have been what is called a bright boy, I was 
an ambitious one, in spite of the discouraging associa- 
tions of such a school as ours had always been. It was 
not without a certain degree of satisfaction, therefore, 
that I saw Mr. Bodecker take hold of things in his mas- 
terful way, and I determined that I would do my very 
best, and try to be a credit, not only to myself, but to 
him as my teacher. 

But a teacher may be masterful, and able, and diligent, 
and all that, and yet spoil his good work by a single 
sneer. That is the way it was with Mr. Bodecker, so far 
as I was concerned. It happened in this wise : 

‘The last Friday in every month was what was known 
in school as ‘‘ declamation-day” ; that is to say, in the 
afternoon of that day a certain number of the boys were 
required to deliver declamations, and an invitation was 
always given to the people of Rodney to be present. We 
considered it our most important “function,” and as 
the speakers were named a month in advance, we had 
plenty of time in which to prepare ourselves. 

When my turn came, I selected my “ piece,” with Mr. 
Bodecker’s aid and approval, and at once committed it to 
memory. His rules required that every declamation 
snould be rehearsed before him, so that he might correct 
errors of manner, pronunciation, and emphasis, and 
when I had gone thru this ordeal satisfactorily, even 
with a word of commendation from him, I had great ex- 
pectations of the “hit” I was going to-make. 

It happened that there were more people present that 
day than usual, and that pleased me, for I was confident 
of doing well, and wanted all the people in Rodney to 
hear me. If you have never had that feeling you have 
never been a boy. 

In one place in my declamation occurred the words, 
“the day-spring from on high,” but the printer, igno- 
rantly or carelessly, had omitted the hyphen in the com- 
pound word “day-spring,” thus making it two words, 
‘day spring.” Now I fear that, in committing the 





piece to memory, I took in the words with my eyes, but 
not with my mind, for a moment’s reflection would have 
shown even a boy that the word “ spring,” as there used, 
was nota verb. But I made it a verb, of course thus 
making an absurdity of the phrase. 

I had so rehearsed it before Mr. Bodecker, and if he 
had paid any attention to me at all, he must have no- 
ticed the error, for I lingered a little on the word “ day,” 
and emphasized “spring” ; whereas, if I had used the 
two words as a compound, I should have accented “ day.” 
But he did not correct me, and thus was I led, inno- 
cently and unconsciously, first by his carelessness, and 
afterwards by his open sneer, into the greatest mortifi- 
cation of my boy-life. 

I have said that there were more people present that 
day than usual, and that this pleased me because I 
wanted all Rodney to witness my success. It not only 
pleased me, but it stimulated me ; it filled me with en- 
thusiasm, mixed, perhaps, with a little vanity. 

It was under the impulse of such feelings that I be- 
gan my declamation. Mr. Bodecker saton the platform, 
facing the audience, hut to my left. I remember that 
I was completely master of myself, for I knew my piece 
perfectly, felt confident of acquitting myself with credit, 
and had already secured the close attention of the 
audience. 

Ah! I little dreamed that disaster was even then 
dogging the footsteps of my success, and would soon 
drag it down and throttle it! Those fatal words, “day 
spring,” came at about the middle of the piece, and I 
happened, by a purely involuntary motion, to turn 
towards Mr. Bodecker asI spoke them. Remember that 
he had heard me recite the piece, and had not corrected 
my absurd misuse of “spring.” For thatreason, then, 
if for no other, he should have made no sign whileI was 
speaking to the public; but instead of ignoring my 
blunder, he did the very thing of all others to call at- 
tention to it—as I uttered the words, he looked straight 
at me, and sneered in so unmistakable a manner, that 
everybody in the room saw him and understood. 

And suddenly like a clap of thunder, the ridiculous 
absurdity of my blunder broke over me, making my head 
throb with mortification, and paralyzing every faculty 
of thought and speech. Just put yourself in my place. 
I was as proud as I could be, and as sensitive as I was 
proud. In the very midst of what I fancied a brilliant 
success, I was held up to public ridicule, and that by the 
palpable sneer of the man who ought to have shielded 
me. 

Well, I broke down utterly, forgot everything but the 
shame of it all, and hurried from the platform with 
burning face and drooping head. What happened next, 
I did not know at the time, but was told afterwards that 
Mr. Bodecker merely smiled as if amused, and with a 
wave of his hand, and a shrug of his shoulders, called 
the next speaker to the platform. 

Trifling as this incident may seem, it worked a com- 
plete change in my character. I lost all my ambition, 
and became morose, stubborn, defiant, and suspicious. 
The sympathetic reassurances of my friends had no 
effect, for my wounded pride, or vanity, if you will, 
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made me fancy that, among themselves, they all lavghed 
at me. It ended as might have been expected : | be- 
came wholly indifferent to my studies, and hated the 
very name of school. Above all things, I hated tke 
name of Bodecker, and my father, after vainly trying 
to bring me to my senses, withdrew me from his charge. 
I passed the next few weeks in idleness, loafing about 
home, or wandering off to the near-by woods, where I 
would spend hours at a time, just to get away from 
people, and indulge my morbid fancies. 

I was out in the woods one afternoon, about half a 
mile from town, sitting in the shade of some bushes 
near the road, when! heard the hoof-beats of a horse 
approaching. I rose and peeped out, and saw that the 
rider was Mr. Bodecker, who was a fine horseman, and 
always took his exercise in that way. It was the first 
time that I had seen him, except at a distance, since I 
had left school, and I was seized with an uncontrollable 
impulse to show him, in some way, how much I hated 
him for what he had done to me. 

His horse—a fine and spirited one—was coming at a 
canter, and he had to pass quite close to me on his way 
to town. I could not bring myself to speak to the man, 
but something I must do, and as he got opposite to me, 
I stepped suddenly from the bushes, and shook my fist 
at him. 
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a 
thing, and go to Mr. Otway’s, where Mr. Bodecker was 
and see if I could be of service. 

I will not attempt to tell you what my feelings were 
when I heard this terrible story. I was, as I have said, 
dumb with grief and consternation, and my mother 
afterwards said that I simply stared at her with a pale, 
drawn face, and then turned and hurried away. 

My father was coming out of Mr. Otway’s door as I 
ran up. “Ah, my boy!” he cried, “have you received 
the message? No? Well, Mr. Bodecker has asked for 
you, and, dangerously hurt as he is, he will not rest 
until he has seen you. I don't know what he wants, but 
if he talks of the school trouble, tell him that it is all 
over now, and that you will not speak of it or think of 
it again. Come, I will take you to him.” 

Even now I could not say a word, but I remember 
that the thought flashed thru my mind—he has not 
told my father that I frightened his horse; that I am 
the cause of his injury, and that if he dies, I am his 
murderer ! 

All a-tremble with grief and horror, I followed my 
father to Mr. Bodecker’s. bedside. He had been made 
as comfortable as possible, but it was evident that he 
was still suffering very much. I shall never forget how 
his eyes lighted up at sight of me, or the kindly tones 
of his voice as he greeted me. 

“My boy,” he said, “I know you did not intend to do 
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ended by urging me to forget every- 


*Courtesy of the American Book Company, New York. From the Educational Calendar, a 
copy which will be furnished to any teacher or school officer upon application to the publishers. 
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it, and-what you did do was natural. It has all been 
my fault from the beginning. I was thoughtless and 
cruel, but more the one than the other. If you have 
had your pride, so have I; both very foolish. It has 
taught me how easy it is for ateacher to inflict a wound, 
and how hard it is for him to ask the forgiveness of a 
pupil. But, my boy, I do ask yours, and I want you, if 
I get well, to come back to school.” ; 


I need not set down here what I answered him, or 
what happened afterwards, except this—that Mr. 
Bodecker did get well, and I did go back to school. 
Besides, I received, at the close of the term, the first 
scholarship honor, with the approval and good will of 
all my schoolmates. 


we 
An Ideal,School. V.* 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, New Jersey. 
The Mission of Education. 


Man is not born merely to live. He is born to ex- 
press himself in the world. Civilization exists to give 
him the greatest possible variety of forms in which to 
express himself. Government in civilization insists 
only that this self-expression shall not be injurious to 
the general welfare. Religion goes further and urges 
that this self-expression shall be for the man’s own best 
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year, with benefits for all sorts and conditions of men. 
{t is the missionary enterprise of culture, wealth, and 
righteousness, to repay their obligations to their fellow 
men for their opportunity to exist. It reaches every 
phase of human activity, and concerns the young chiefly 
for no other reason than that it is easiest to reach those 
who are still in their formative stages. 


The School and Democracy. 


The ideal school is the agency for which democracy 
has been searching by all of the experiments of the real 
schools of free common education, primary, secondary, 
higher, since true democracy itself began. Democracy 
means the opportunity of each to live for the good of 
all. Democracy is only at its beginnings. Democratic 
education began in the first free common school. Its 
errand is to develop in each man, woman, and child in 
our American democratic society the powers of social 
service. 

The Opportunity Free to All. 


The ideal school is not necessarily perfect, but it is 
perfectly adapted to meet the social needs of the com- 
munity in which it is. The best modern school is free 
that is, it costs the student nothing. The ideal school 
is free. It is the creation and the gift of the democratic 
community to all its members, the creation and the gift 
of such light and love and life as the community at its 
best knows and feels and acts. The salvation of the in- 
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dividual by the righteous intelligence of society must 
always be free. 
A Common Meeting-Place. 


The modern school is common. The good are made 
efficient by work for and among those less good than 
themselves. Democracy emphasizes inequalities in abil- 
ity and character by giving great ability and strong 
character the largest opportunities for development by 
activity, but it abhors social cleavage in castes. If the 
instruction in a modern school~is not good enough for 
the brightest and best of American people it is vastly 
too poor for all others, who need even greater help. 
The ideal school knows all, not only as political but alse 
as social equals, whether young or old. 


Expert Control. 


The modern democratic school is public. Any may 
attend it unless diseased mentally or morally. It is con- 
trolled by the community as a whole. It is open to the 
visits of the public in nearly every respect, and to the 
knowledge of the public thru the visits of public repre- 
sentatives in absolutely all respects. It is supported by 
the property of many. The ideal school will be public 
in the full sense of being known in every detail to the 
public. But it will be controlled by social experts, com- 
petent at once by reason of general scholarship, of spe- 
cial skill in sociology and psychology and education, and 
of personal ability and character to make the school 
most valuable to the community. It will be supported 
by public funds derived very largely from those two 
great natural sources of revenue, ground rent and fran- 
chises. If it be urged that it may be safe enough to 
entrust the minds and souls of the people to these ex- 
perts, but not safe to trust their money, hear these 
words,—‘“‘ The life is more than the meat.” 


Psychological and Sociological Investigators. 


The best modern school is graded. It aims to suit 
the peculiar needs, powers, and interests of each individ- 
ual. The ideal school goes much further by insisting 
that the grading be based upon the facts as ascertained 
by competent psychological and sociological observers. 

For several years I have been urging in addresses and 
papers that the next person we need to add to our school 
staffs is the psychologist. I see nowthe need of adding 
also the sociologically trained inveatigator who will go 
in and out among the people and the szhool classes and 
organizations to report upon the welfare of all. 

In the good modern school the instruction is by ex- 
perts. Every teacher knows not only the subjects of 
which knowledge is to be imparted, but also the best 
methods for setting forth the knowledge. The ideal 
school demands two other 
equally important expert wt 


qualifications, a thoro, even ww a8 ‘ whl se 
eat 


an exhaustive,knowledge of = 
that other subject of edu- cis 
cation, the student, and of 
that society, economic, poli- de Hi 
tical, social, religious, for sc a 
which he is being yet fur- a 
ther prepared. These de- # 
mands apply equally tothe ~ & 
ideal school’s club of adult ~ 
citizens for thedebating of ~ =” 
great questions of national % 
policies as to the out-door 
nature. classes. 


Two Essential Purposes. 


I have found that in Ger- 
many the end of the public 
education is to prepare a 
citizenship competent: to 
carry on the enterprises of 
the empire; but Germany 
has cared very little about 
the welfare of each citizen 
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as a personality sent hither to develop a stage in hisim- 
mortal destiny. I have seen in the United States that 
the end of all education, public and private, is to make 
the individual better able to solve his life problems for 
time and eternity; but we have cared very little about 
the education for the promotion of the welfare of the 
body politic. The ideal school will add to the latter 
purpose the former; and the two purposes knit together 
as one will make the warp and woof of a truly demo- 
cratic citizenship, in which the individual life is realized 
fully in the general well-being. 


The Historical Needs of Schools. 


The ideal school is not more needed in the thinly 
settled agricultural district that tends to ignorance de- 
generating into barbarism than in the little town or city 
that tends to social cleavage and class isolation and the 
heterogeneity and friction of cliques, or the great city 
that has already permitted the separation of the classes 
and has almost permitted the development of those three 
pitiable castes, the domestic servants, the idle rich, and 
the unskilled manual laborers, from whose social degra- 
dation escape seems impossible. The ideal school is the 
vital soul of the school community that may save the 
United States from repeating the tale of every preced- 
ing great nation, the tale of a solid and apparently en- 
during development, of a brilliant era of industrial, 
commercial, and political splendor, in which the upper 
few find almost the new heaven on earth, and of a 
decline that surprises everyone. For want of sufficient 
schools Rome fell. For want of sufficient schools the 
British empire is dissolving slowly, grandly, proudly 
before our very eyes. 


The Need of the Ideal School. 


Do we need the ideal school? Where at night are 
the ninety per cent. of boys and girls from fourteen to 
twenty-one years of age who do not for even a day in 
the year go to anydayschool? -Would these adolescents 
in the most critical and most valuable years of life find 
the ideal school helpful and enjoyable? Genius is gen- 
erally due to an awakening of the soul in the adolescent 
age. Crime is very often due to untrained imaginations 
and to vicious companionships in the adolescent age. 
Are we making the most for our national and social life 
out of these boys and girls? What are our children 
doing holidays and evenings? What are our citizens 
doing in their hours of leisure? What use is being 
made of our school-houses after the routine classes are 
dismissed? Are our people growing together or apart? 
Do we need a wiser citizenship? If we do not, why does 


the great reading public feed so contentedly on the 
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husks of the daily newspapers, weekly and monthly 
periodicals, and most new books? 


The Need of Educators. 


More than the ideal school we need the educational 
statesmen who can and will bring the ideal school into 
being. This nation is not to go the way of India and 
China or of Egypt, Chaldea, and their successors. Here 
and there, in more and more places, decade by decade, 
year by year, the twentieth century school will become 
the ideal school. And we Americans, heirs of all the 
ages, will rejoice in it; and it will make us richer than 
ever in the things of the body as of the soul. For the 
spending of wealth upon men and women to their phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral good is sowing seed from 
which nations reap ten, twenty, an hundred fold. 

There have been many times in the history of the 
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nations when philosophers, poets, and educators have 
ruled in church and state. This time will come again. 
Not the barons of the sword but the barons of the books 
wrote and won Magna Charta. Stephen Langton was 
England’s foremost scholar. Our ancestors got the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United States from the 
hands from power by the brains of scholarship. And 
scholars will yet rescue the schools from the control of 
the too much idolized ‘‘ business man” precisely as they 
are winning business itself from him, for the closer we 
get to the great “trust” movement the more we!|see 
that it is evolving from the minds of the profoundest 
students of economics, government, and geography as 
yet known in the world’s history. To such men there 


‘ remains one greater field, the education of men and®of 


society. 





Beautified School Grounds. 


Grand Rapids to the Fore. 


School Ground Decoration. 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the board of edu- 
cation of the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., is issued in 
a book of 212 pages containing, in addition to official 
reports, statistics and school laws, a number of half- 
tone illustrations of notable buildings and grounds of 
the Grand Rapids school system. These pictures con- 
vey at once the. impression that Grand Rapids has de- 
voted much care and money to ornamentation, and to 
making pleasant and inspiring all the surroundings of 
the school children. 

In his report to the board, Supt. William H. Elson 
puts considerable emphasis upon this phase of school 
management. The growing appreciation of the effect 
of environment upon the attitude and tendencies of 
children, he says, is manifested in the increased atten- 
tion shown everywhere to the decoration of school- 
houses and the embellishment of school grounds. For 
the purpose of touching deep moral motives the school 
seeks to enlist the interest of children in these enter- 


prises. They offer a common center for social endeavor, 
teach the value of organized effort, and cultivate the 
sense of beauty in children. 

All of our school-rooms, he continues, furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the efforts of children and teachers in 
this work in the choice pictures and plaster pieces 
which adorn the walls. They add beauty to the school- 
room and are helpful in supplementing the work of the 
school in literature, history, and geography. In some 
buildings these art products represent an outlay of 
several hundred dollars. Last spring the schools shared 
in the general revival of interest in municipal beauty. 
In many buildings modest undertakings, consisting of 
window gardens, fence effects, etc., were attempted by 
teachers and pupils with much zeal and with a fair 
share of success. Encouragement and assistance was 
given by the Ladies’ Literary club, and by the superin- 
tendent of the city parks. 

The board of education lately has caused the school- 
room walls to be decorated in soft, pleasing tints, favor- 








An Example of Beautiful Public School Grounds at Grand Rapids. 
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Wealthy Avenue School Grounds, Grand Rapids. 


able to the light and restful to the nerves of the chil- 
dren. Municipal beauty has been contributed to in a 
stimulating way by the embellishment of the larger 
school grounds, notably those at Wealthy avenue, Cen- 
tral grammar, and Central high schools. This move- 
ment to adorn the city has a deep social and moral sig- 
nificance ; and Mr. Elson lays stress upon the part the 
schools may play in such artistic progress. Essentially 
it is an effort to purify and enrich the life of the people, 
and as such it is a public benefaction. Grand Rapids 


has a pleasant reputation for the beauty of its homes 
and streets, and the scheme of beautifying its school 
grounds not only is in keeping with the spirit of progress 
in art, but offers a powerful incentive and example. 

The illustrations in the volume approve what Super- 
intendent Elson says on this subject, particularly in- 
teresting being the picture of the grounds of the Cen- 
tral high and Central grammar school and the Wealthy 
avenue school, with their soothing effects of lawn and 
trees and shrubbery. 


Central Grammar School Grounds, Grand Rapids. 
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Carpentry in Barclay Street School, Grand Rapids. 


The Manual Training Side. 


Taking up the subject of manual training, Mr. 
Elson congratulates the city on the successful installa- 
tion of this department, which was accomplished last 
year. There were 450 boys enrolled in the carpenter 
shop and 520 girls in the cooking laboratory. In knife 
work the enrollment of boys was 1,823, and of girls in 
sewing 1,307. This is a good showing, certainly, for 
the first six months. Among the results noticed the 
superintendent mentions the absorbing interest of the 
children in the work; their better attendance on manual 
training days; their growth in skill, in earnestness, and 
purposefulness, as well as in habits of patience and ac- 
curacy. Further training he expects to reveal its ef- 
fect upon the character of the children, manifesting it- 


Self in a growth of will power and habits of attention, 
concentration, and perseverance; in a growing conscious- 
ness of power, of ability to do things, and an apprecia- 
tion of the value and dignity of labor;in a growing habit 
of using knowledge for practical, every-day purposes, by 
adapting means to ends with a view to helping oneself. 
Manual training gains a strong hold in boys not devoted 
to books. 

Only $5,000 was appropriated by the common council 
for this purpose, as an experiment. 

Henry E. Locker, president of the board of educa- 
tion, commenting upon free text-books, says that there 
has been free reading matter in the schools for the 
past fifteen or sixteen years, and last winter saw the 
unusual spectacle of over fifteen thousard readers of 








A Cooking Class in Barclay Street School, Grand Rapids. 
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Sewing in Turner Street school, Grand Rapids. 


various kinds piled up in the basement of North Division 
street school, the place where cast-off readers are usu- 
ally stored, without being able to dispose of them to 
second-hand book dealers or even being able to give 
them away. Such a condition would not have been pos- 
sible had the books been owned by the pupils individu- 
ally. 15,000 books judiciously distributed in the homes 
of citizens thruout the city would be more productive 
of good results than when permitted to lie unused in the 
basement of the schools. 
SP 
N. Francis Duff, county superintendent of schools, of Luna 
county, New Mexico, has an interesting article in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Popular Science News on a translation of 
McGuffey’s First Reader into Laguna (a tribe of Pueblo) Indi- 
ans dialect, by Dr. John Meneaul. 


Reformatory Agencies. 


A very valuable series of investigations on reforma- 
tory agencies in the public school system is being 
worked out under the auspices of the New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Education. The committee on school organiza- 
tion, which has the matter under its special charge, is 
desirous of making a careful and comprehensive report 
on the subject, which shall throw light on the difficult 
problems connected with truancy, special reform schools 
and allied matters. The committee, after holding a 
series of meetings to formulate plans, has decided upon 
a circular which is to be sent out as widely as is practi- 
cable, to those interested in school affairs. It is hoped 
that results can be reported at the November meeting 
of the council. The proceedings will be published Jater 











Knife Work in Turner School, Grand Rapids. 
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in a book which will be of great interest to 
educators and sociologists generally. 

The topics covered by the circular, and 
about which information is asked, are as 
follows : : 

1. Special Schools for Reformatory Pur- 
poses. (Truant schools, parental schools, 
reform schools, state, county, and city.) 

a. How are they constituted, and how 
many have you? 

b. Regulations. 

ce. Cost. (Itemized, if possible.) 

d, Estimate of results. 

e. If answers to the foregoing refer to 
city schools, what information of the same 
kind can be offered concerning county 
schools? 

f. If there are state institutions of a 
similar character, can any information 
along the lines already indicated be given 
concerning them? 


2. Truancy. (Absence without consent 
of the parent. Such absence for one-half 
day constitutes a case of truancy.) 

a. Statistics for five years, if possible. 
Number of truants. Number of cases by 
years. 

b. (1) Is a truant officer employed? 
(2) How is he used? (8) What are the re- 
sults? (4) What does it cost? 

c. What other methods are employed 
to suppress truancy, with probable results? 

3. Unnecessary Absence not Including 
Truancy. 

a. What is the percentage of such ab- 
sence on total absence? 

b. To what extent, in your opinion, 
does it lead to truancy? 

c. What methods do you employ to re- 
duce it? 

4, Incorrigibles. 

a. Do you employ special schools? 

b. Do you assume that you have the 
right to exclude pupils from school who are 
not incorrigible in conduct but are so im- 
moral that their presence is a detriment to 
other pupils? 

ec. Would you assign to such schools 
pupils who, tho not uncontrollable, take up 
an unreasonable proportion of the teacher’s 
time? 

5. Deficient and Defective Pupils. (Defi- 
cient—behind in studies. Defective— 
feeble-minded.) 
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a. Are deficient pupils included among 
the persons who may be sent to the special] 
schools by whatever names called? 

b. Do you recognize any bad effect from placing 
these pupils in a special school with incorrigibles and 
truants? 

c. What course do you pursue regarding defective 
pupils in your schools? 

d, Would you advise placing them in a special 
school with truants, incorrigible, and deficient pupils? 

6. Objections to Special Schools. 

a. What objections can you name? - 

b. How does the need of special schools show 
weakness in the present system of schools? 

7. Evening Schools. 

a. To what extent, if any, do they influence (favor- 
ably or unfavorably) attendance on day schools? 

b. In evening schools what is the percentage of 
attendance of children under fifteen on the whole even- 
ing school attendance? 

8. Reformatory Influences Within the Schools (not the 
special schools). 
a. What are they? 
b. Do you find in any system of self-government a 





Manual Training Exhibit of the Schools of Montclair, New Jersey. 
1. Sloyd and Wood Carving. 2. Olay Modeling. 8, Cooking School, 4. Iron and vise work. 


remedy for the evils which give rise to special reforma- 
tory treatment outside of the regular schools? 
y. Vacation Schools. 

a. How are they constituted? 
of term and what is the curriculum? 

b. Cost. 

c. What do you regard as their advantages? 

d, Can you show that they have any influence in 
reducing juvenile crime? 

e. What are their disadvantages? 

10. Education and Crime. 

a. Have you ever made any investigation founded 
on police or other statistics to show whether there has 
been an advance in juvenile morality along with the ad- 
vance of the public schools, or the reverse? 

11. State Legislation. 

a: What state legislation would you advise to reach 
more effectively the reformatory purposes of the 
schools? 

The committee on school organization consists of 
Messrs. B. C. Gregory, Charles J. Baxter, William E. 


What is the length 


Se ee 


a. Veen ee 
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Chancellor, Martin L. Cox, W. L. R. Haven, J. H. Hul- council. The members would be pleased to receive 


sart, S. E. Manness, Clarence E. Morse, William J. 
Shearer, Elmer E. Sherman, S. E. Shull, Henry Snyder, 
W. S. Willis, and Edward H. Dutcher, president, ‘of the 


answers to these inquiries by March 1. Correspondence 


gs be addressed to Mr. B. C. Gregory, Trenton, 





Horace Elisha biaiditer. 


Ain Estimate by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


While Horace E. Scudder was with us we took what 
he gave us, of essay or biography, as acceptable because 
it came from him. - Now that his work is done we be- 
gin to wonder just what his place in American literature 
will be. Certain it is that every young person and every 
teacher owes much to his life-long devotion to children’s 
literature. As writer of the “Bodley Books,” and edi- 
tor of the “ Riverside Literature Series,” he will long be 
remembered in school circles. 

As an aid to determining his standing in general, 
probably nothing better has been published than the es- 
timate by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Transcript for January 15. Sev- 
eral excerpts from this article follow: 

Fortunate are those writers who can train themselves 
so thoroly to the habit of conscientious and thoro work 
that they can enjoy it for its own sake and find every 
day well filled. Happy above all are those who can make 
this pursuit a source of use and joy to others and em- 
ploy even their leisure, or what would otherwise be leis- 
ure, to making their attainments a source of benefit to 
all around them. To both these classes Mr. Horace 
Elisha Scudder has long emphatically belonged. Were 
the united American authors invited to select from 
among their number that one who could be best relied 
upon to do any given piece of literary work with care, 
sympathy, and thoroness, it is hard to conjecture who 
would be mentioned in preference to him. 

In looking at the whole outcome of Mr. Scudder’s 
work no one can positively assert how far he secured for 
himself a lasting place among the essentially original 
minds. It has, indeed, seemed as if a native modesty 
kept him from claiming this. In the preface to his 
book called ‘‘Men and Letters,” he says of himself, 
“Fortunately, I have been able, for the most part, to 
work out of the glare of publicity.” Yet even to this 
modest phrase he adds acutely: “But there is always 
that something in us which whispers, ‘I,’ and after a 
while the anonymous critic becomes a little tired of lis- 
tening to the whisper in his solitary cave, and is dis- 
posed to escape from it by coming out into the light 
even at the risk of blinking a little, and by suffering the 
ghostly voice to become articulate, tho the sound startle 
him. One craves company for his thought, and is not 
quite content always to sit in the dark with his guests.” 

Among the works of Mr. Scudder’s intermediate peri- 
od, the critic must include his “ Boston Town,” “School 
History of the United States,” and biographies of Noah 
Webster and George Washington. Curiously enough, 
the originating quality showed itself the most in books 
not claimed as original, but which a merely common- 
place workman would have left dull and intolerable, while 
in Mr. Scudder’s hands they became luminous records of 
the past. Such a book, for instance, is ““The Recollec- 
tions of Samuel Breck, With Passages from His Note 
Books” (1773-1862). Here the skill may be said to lie 
in the scissors which controlled the quotations, but 
those scissors were themselves controlled by a sympa- 
thetic mind and a graphic instinct. The same praise 
applies also to his ‘“ Men and Manners in America One 
Hundred Years Ago” (1876), made up from the works 
of Trumbull, Andrews, Sidney Willard, the Baron and 
Baroness Riedesel, Crevecceur, Chastellux, the two Wat- 
sons, and Dr. Johnston, of Charleston, S.C. It may be 
true, as De Quincey says in his paper on war, that “all 
anecdotes are false,” but they certainly make very fruit- 
ful reading in the hands of Mr. Scudder, and one feels 
that each is inserted for a purpose, namely, to light up 


the period described and not merely to amuse. It is, 
perhaps, needless to add that these books are furnished 
each with an admirable index, a point in which America 
now exceeds England, and this largely on account of 
Mr. Scudder’s example. 

The same quality of good judgment went into his edi- 
torship of the Atlantic Monthly, in which he occupied a 
ground more analogous te that of Mr. James T. Fields 
on the whole its best editor, than to that of the more 
purely literary pilots, Lowell, Howells, and Aldrich, 
excellent as these were. In dealing with Fields or 
Scudder, one seemed to meet editor and publisher in one, 
with no necessity for a further referee in the back- 
ground. The literary and the business sides were both 
kept in view. Ncthing slovenly or valueless went in, 
but it is hard for anyone to be a conservative and a re- 
former at the same time, and there were doubtless those 
who thought that ata time of rapid popularization of the 
other magazines, the Atlantic held its own too guardedly. 

In looking back over the long series of his volumes 
one sees that this prolonged period of literary workman- 
hood, while it delayed and limited his more original pro- 
duct, yet gave an admirable foundation for it. One 
finds there nothing that is useless and yet perhaps noth- 
ing on which to found an eminent fame. There were 
many children’s volumes, all excellent, including original 
tales which stood well the test of popularity, and there 
were some forays into maturer fiction which could not, 
on the whole, be accounted as successful. 

Our discussion of his actual work of the higher grade 
finally narrows us down to two books, besides his “ Low- 
ell;” and his reputation will undoubtedly rest on these 
as being the only three representing the maturity of his 
powers. The first of these, “‘Men and Letters” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1887), was hampered by an inexpres- 
sive title and by some inequality of material, yet it in- 
cludes several essays so admirable that it is doubtful 
whether ary American has surpassed them in the way 
of pure criticism. 

So far as especial passages go, Mr. Scudder never sur- 
passed the best chapters of “ Men and Letters,” but his 
one adequate and complete work as a whole is undoubt- 
edly, apart from his biographies, the volume entitled, 
“ Childhood in Literature and Art” (1894). This book 
was based on a course of Lowell lectures given by him 
in Boston, and is probably that by which he himself 
would wish to be judged, at least up to the time of the 
“Memoirs of Lowell,” lately reviewed in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. He deals in successive chapters with Greek, 
Roman, Hebrew, Medieval, English, French, German, 
and American literary art with great symmetry and 
unity thruout, culminating, of course, in Hawthorne, 
and analyzing the portraits of children drawn in his pro- 
ductions. In this book one may justly say that he has 
added himself, in a degree, to the immediate circle of 
those half dozen great American writers whom he com- 
memorates ‘so nobly at the close of his essay on Long- 
fellow and his “ Artin Men and Letters.” “It is too 
early to make a full survey of the immense importance 
to American letters of the work done by half a dozen 
great men in, the middle of this century. The body of 
prose and verse created by them is constituting the solid 
foundation upon which other structures are to rise; the 
humanity which it holds is entering into the life of the 
country, and no material invention, or scientific discov- 
ery, or institutional prosperity, or accumulation of 
wealth, will so powerfully affect the spiritual well-being 
of the nation for generations to come (p. 69).” 
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School Law. 


Recent Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FIsHER. 


Compulsory Education Law— Marriage no Refuge. 

The penalty for violating the compulsory education law of 
Indiana cannot be evaded by getting married. This was re- 
cently decided in the case of State vs. Bowles. Ruth Bowles 
would not go to school, altho only fourteen years old and within 
the school age. Her mother asked for her commitment to the 
Industrial School for Girls. To escape this penalty Ruth 
eloped and was married When the couple returned, the girl 
was arrested under the complaint of violating tre compulsory 
education law and sent to the Industrial school to remain un- 
til she is twenty-one years old. 

Dissolution of Educational Corporation. 

When the trustees of an educational institution incorporated 
in Ohio sign diplomas in blank and leave them in control of 
one of its officers, who sells them and thus confers degrees 
without regard to merit, there is such a misuse of power as re- 
quires the dissolution of the corporation. (State Exrel. 
Sheets, attorney general vs. Mt. Hope College Company. Ohio 
S. C., 63 Ohio st. 341.) 

Recovery for Service to Minors. 

A minor son living with and supported by his father is not 
presumed to be his father’s agent, in procuring tutoring during 
vacation. A school teacher or tutor, therefore, cannot re- 
cover for his services in the absence of a contract with the 
father. (J. L. Peacock vs. Linton, R. I., 8. C., Jan. 4.) 

School Board’s Tenure of Office. 

The termiration of a board of school commissioners of 
Somerset county, and the appointment of a new board and a 
new secretary, treasurer, and examiner, terminated the term 
of office of the old secretary, without any direct act of removal. 
The remedy by which the new secretary may require the ap- 
pointee of the old board to surrender office books, papers, etc., 
is by mandamus and not by an appeal to the state board of 
education, which has no jurisdiction. (Duer vs. Dashiel, Md 
C. of App., Nov. 1.) 

Town’s Liability in Educating Paupers. 


The Vermont statute (chapter 145) declares that the board 
of school directors of a town may receive pupils residing in 
other towns into its schools. It also declares that the school 
directors of a town may provide for the instruction of legal 
pupils in the schools of another town. Various towns uniting 
for the maintenance of a poorhouse, the poorhouse town 
might admit paupers of school age of other towns to its schools. 
It is the right and duty of the town supporting the paupers to 
pay for their education in the town in which the poorhouse is 
located. (Sheldon Poorhouse Association vs. Town of Sheldon, 
Vermont, S.C., Feb. 20.) 

Teachers’ Pay for Attending Institutes. 

A law has been recently enacted, in Indiana, providing for 
compensation for teachers who attend township institutes. 
Now a suit has been brought in the Lake circuit court to de- 
termine its validity. A majority of the trustees in Northern In- 
diana have refused to make allowances for institute atten- 
dance, believing the law would not stand the test of court. The 
suit is an important one. Should the court hold that all 
teachers were entitled to pay for attending institutes it will 
require a large sum to make settlement. 

School Board Wins in Slander Case, 


In an action against a school board for damages for alleged 
libel and slander, the board admitted having written the fol- 
lowing letter to the county superintendent : 

“We, the undersigned directors of schoo] district No. 131, 
would most respectfully ask you to revoke the license issued 
to Mrs. L F. who at present has charge of our school. From 
reliable and conclusive evidence we must say she is totally 
unfit to teach our school. She is very tyrannical and abusive 
and indecent, and our school is doing no good. We have 
trouble, more or less, all the time, and have hoped, after 
having called her in and talked over the matter with her, that 
she would get along better, but things are getting worse. 
We could not enumerate all the charges that have been pre- 
ferred, but she has kept some of the small boys in until one 
had to respond to nature, and another had to make a run for 
it, and afterwards to be punished for it. She has whipped 
unmercifully, pulled ears, and otherwise mistreated them until 
they have no respect for her She has called the children 
liars. Hoping you will take immediate action we are, etc.” 
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The court held that the board could not, in the absence of 
anything to show malice, be guilty of libel in sending the 
above letter to the superintendent, who had authority to re- 
voke plaintiff's license upon certain specific grounds. Where 
such charges were made in the discharge of their duty after 
complaint by parents, and in response to a communication 
from the superintendent, the communication was privileged. 
It was made on a proper occasion, from a proper motive, in 
good faith, and based upon a reasonable cause. Under such 
circumstances plaintiff was not entitled to recover. (Finley 
vs. Todd, et al. Mo.S. C., 159 Mo. 299.) 

‘Punishment of Children. 

The doctrine that children cannot recover damages for 
personal injuries maliciously inflicted upon them by way of 
chastisement, was repudiated by the Indiana Appellate court in 
State vs. Haggard. The court said that an error of judgment 
would not make a parent or teacher liable for inflicting punish- 
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Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Colorado, one of the best known 
school superintendents of the country. 


ment that was too severe, when it is administered in the spirit 
of kindness. One who vents his rage and malice on a helpless 
child under his care, however, must answer for the consequences 
by paying civil damages, as well as by submitting to,the 
penalties of the criminal law. 

In the case above mentioned it was shown that the defendant, 
a woman, caught a little girl by the ears and beat her head 
against the wall This was done with such violence that the 
child fell unconscious, and was afterwards a sufferer from 
concussion of the brain. 

The court decided that the teacher must pay $2 000 damages 
to the child. It took the view that a child is a citizen with 
certain legal rights of his own, in which the state has an in- 
terest because of the future position he may occupy insociety. 
Measures are being taken to insure every child good care, 
protection from abuse, and the privilege of education. His 
future will not be left to be determined by chance or the 
caprice of those who have authority over him. 


C. B.-J. Snyder, architect of the New York board of educa- 
tion, has presented to the educational museum of (ity college 
a coll-ction of 163 photographs illustrating the new public 
school structures lately erected in the metropolis. The collec- 
tion includes photographs of the “architects’ model” and 
plans of the new Peter ‘ ooper high school. The entire collec- 
tion is on exhibition this week. 


H. H. Gibson, who has been with Charles Scribner's Sons, in 
the rare book department for five years, has taken a place in 
the editorial department of Rand, McNally and Company, to 
assist Messrs. Newkirk and Grover. 
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the Gducational Trade. 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It isto be uncerstood that all notes of school aspplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


find many valuable notes from the educational sppply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kattor of THE 


ScHOOL JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Pittsfield’s Art Collection. 


The Pittsfield, Mass., schools are the happy possessors of 
thirty-five as fine works of art as have ever been put into 
Massachusetts public schools. The pictures are worth about 
$350 and consist, for the most part, of photographs of famous 
water color paintings. The money to purchase them was se- 
cured by the recent Soule art exhibit, in Pittsfield, and the 
pictures were chosen from the stock of the Soule Art Com- 
pany, of Boston, by Superintendent Bouton and Prin. Charles 
KE. Bennett. The pictures are as follows: 


Center grammar school, Returning from Market, by Con- 
stant Troyon. 
Center intermediate school, Hofmann’s Christ and the Doc- 
tors. 
Linden street school, Pharaoh’s Bed, St. Anthony at Padua, 
and Infant Jesus, by Murillo. 
Orchard street school, Sphinx, front view, and Pyramids of 
Chephren and Mycerinus, Taking a Pilot, by G. B. Seeley. 
Training school, The Chariot Race, by Alexander Wagner. 
William B. Rice school, Outlying Reef, George H. McCord ; 
The Water Gate, Emile Van Marcke. 
Fenn street school, Cat and Kittens at Play, Jules Adam ; 
Landscape and Sheep, by Harry Thompson. 
Redfield school, Cats and Kittens at Play, by Jules Adam ; 
The Broken Pitcher, Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, by Turner ; 
The Pilot, Winslow Homer ; The Divine Shepherd, Murillo. 
S. L. Russell school, Song of the Lark, by Jules Breton. 
Briggs school, Hofmann’s Christ and the Doctors, Murillo’s 
Children of the Shell, Murillo’s Divine Shepherd, Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children, by Bernard Plockhorst. 
Stearnsville, Swift and Stella, by Margaret Disksee. 
Pontoosuc, Murillo’s Divine Shep- 
herd. 
Onota street school, Over Snow 
Fields, Waste and Pathless, by J. Far- 
quharson. 
Peck’s school, The Shepherd and his 
Friends, Daniel Knight. 
Junction school, Millet’s Shepherd- 
ess. 
Coltsville school, The Shepherd and 
his Friends, by Daniel Knight. 
Tracy, The Water Gate, by Emile 
Van Marcke, 
Holmes, Fog Warning, by Winslow 
Homer. 
Morewood, Song of the Lark, Jules 
Breton. 

Barkerville, Homeward Bound, by 
G. B. Seeley. 

West Pittsfield, Holy Family, by 
Michael Angelo. 

Osceola, Sheep in Picardy, by Harry 
Thompson. 

West Part, Landscape and Sheep, by 
Harry Thompson. 

Additional Pictures, Pyramids of 
Cheops, Chephren and Mycerinus from 
the East. 

Saved, by H. Sperling. 


The Cortland Howe Ventilating Stove. 

At the recent meeting of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals at Syracuse, N. Y., Inspector Lyttle is quoted as saying 
that he knew of no stove which would properly warm and 
ventilate an ordinary school-room. Since that time the Cort- 
land Howe Ventilating Company, of Cortland, N. Y., have 
called Professor Lyttle’s attention to their stoves, and have 
demonstrated that they are practical, scientific, and success- 
ful both as heaters and ventilators. These stoves have been 
adopted by the United States war department for use in forts 
and hospitals, and have received gold medals and highest 
awards wherever. exhibited. The stoves have been endorsed 
by professors of physics and engineers in Yale, Cornel], and 
other universities. 

When thoroly introduced to the educational fraternity, the 
Cortland Howe Ventilator will be adopted by schools every- 
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where. It has many features which no other stove possesses 
and will ‘prove a boon in the school-room, as it not only gives 
heat evenly but also furnishes fresh; warm air to purify the 
room. Already it is warming and ventilating many public 
schools and halls. In one union school building in New York 
state, eight ventilators have been in use for some time with 
the most satisfactory results. That it is not used more ex- 
tensively in our educational buildings is because its merits have 
not become known to boards of education as will be the case 
in coming months, 

The ventilator brings a steady stream of fresh, warm air 
into the building where it is used, and at the same time takes 
out a stream of cold and foul air from the floors, thus equaliz- 
ing the temperature in all parts of the room where it is used 
and in adjoining rooms, either on the first or second floors. 
House plants thrive thruout the entire winter, where the ven- 
tilator is used, showing the purity of the atmosphere which it 
produces. 

The stove has a patent gas-tight magazine, preventing all 
escape of gas into the room. It is so easily controlled that 
the drafts can be set in the morning and not touched again 
for the entire day. It is economical in burning fuel, and the 
warmth from it is never oppressive, but always delightful. 
In fact, from an economical and sanitary standpoint, as well 
as from the standpoint of personal comfort, the Cortland 
Howe Ventilator is an ideal heating and ventilating stove. 


Olcott Outline Maps. 


Teaching at the present time means more than the mere ver- 
batim recital of lessons prepared ; it means instruction, illus- 
tration, and doing. With Olcott’s System of Blackboard Out- 
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line Maps, constructive geography and history are made pos- 
sible and easy. The blackboard outline map has come to stay. 
The demand for such maps of the United States and the 
continents has been so large that J. M. Olcott & Company, of 
Chicago and New York, have decided to extend the system to 
all the states. This will greatly increase the value of the 
maps. Every pupil should be thoroly familiar with the state 
in which he resides. The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. This knowledge he will find useful every day of 
his after business ‘life. 1t would be bard to imagine a better 
way of getting hold of the necessary facts than by the use of 
these blackboard outline maps. Their greatest recommenda- 
tion to favor is their simplicity. They are understood at a 
glance. Drawing the states from them would be a pleasure, 
not a task. 
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A Modern Laboratory Balance. 


Those interested in laboratory work in the schools should 
investigate the merits of Apfel’s new improved triple beam 
laboratory balance. The Apfel-Murdoch Company, of vhicago, 
have sold several hundred of these balances to various educa- 
tional institutions thruout the country, and they have been re- 
ceived everywhere with favor. The valance has a capacity of 
111 grams, with a sensibility of eight milligrams with 1ts full 
load. Recent improvements have been added by means of 
which the weights can be accurately placed in position and the 
result read without any computations whatever, and with as 
much ease as one could read the result from a piece of paper. It 
is guaranteed to be correct and is becoming very popular. This 
company carries a complete assortment of laboratory supplies. 

Comfort School Desk Attachment. 

Progressive schools every where are on the lookout for good 
apparatus. The ingenious invention indicated in the cut 
herewith is called the Comfort School Desk Attachment, or 
Scholar’s Companion. It is an entirely new device, having 
just been patented, and its cost is trifling. It is intended tc 
obviate the necessity for teachers keeping track of the pens 
and pencils of the class and taking up and distributing these, 
as is done in so many schools. The contrivance was the appli- 
cation of an idea worked out by an Oakland, Cal., teacher, 
Mrs. Anna W. Trescott. The case contains not only pen and 
pencils, but eraser, penwiper, and ruler, each in its appropriate 

Is compartment. The 
case is designed to 
be hung by wires 
from the right side 
of the desé, so that 
its contents can be 
easily reached by 
the pupil. The top 
is covered by an 
ordinary flap, which 
may be left open or 
conver- 
The use of 
the case in the 
school-room will displace the pencil box, thus avoiding the 
noise and clatter of pencils, and it furnishes a safe holder for 
the ruler that so frequently drops upon the floor. It will teach 
order, as the compartments are arranged for certain articles. 
It will teach neatness, as a penwiper is always ready. It will 
preserve quiet in time of study or recitation, thus giving to 
the pupils the full value of their time. It is for sale by the 
Comfort Manufacturing Company, Oakland, Cal. 

School Souvenirs, 

A series of dainty souvenirs for close of school, Christmas. 
Easter, etc, are the “Twentieth Century Poet Souvenirs,” 
made by the Edinboro Publishing Company, Edinboro, Pa. The 
list embraces Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, 
and Eugene Field. The poems are well printed on calendared 
paper, prettily bound in attractive colored covers, on which is 
a white and gold card with a small picture of the poet. On 
the center leaf is printed the name of school and teacher and 
also the names of. the pupils. The souvenirs are very reason- 
able in price, and, if desired, they can be furnished with the 
teacher’s portrait at slight additional cost. On this close-of- 
school card will be printed in gold the words ‘‘In memory of 
our happy days together in the school-room, and with best 
wishes, this little token is presented with the compliments of 
Mr. Blank, teacher.” Nothing could be more appropriate for 
the purposes above outlined than these souvenir cards. They 
would be very much prized in after years by the pupils to 
whom they are given. 

The Holden System. 

One of the costly items of expense in running a school is the 
replenishing of text-books from year to year. This may be 
obviated in many cases by using Holden’s system for preserv- 
ing books. By the use of the Holden book- covers, which are 
plain-finished leatherette, waterproof and germ-proof. and 
strong and durable enough to last a school year of wear and 
tear, sufficient protection is furnished the books to prevent 
their becoming ragged-edged and dilapidated. Boards of 
health, school boards, and superintendents all agree that the 
old-fashioned way of covering school books by means of home 
made covers of cloth, muslin, or paper, must be superseded by 
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The Perfect Self-Binder and Transparent Paper is another 
useful help in the school. The teacher's desk should be pro- 
vided with an outfit of this repairing material, so that any 
damage occurring to the inside of the books can be remedied 
instantly, thus preventing the further destruction of the books. 
Manufactured by the Holden Patent Book Lover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Durable Covers for Books. 

Teachers who wish to experiment in binding their pupils’ 
books are invited to write or to call upon Mr. John A, Borth- 
wick, 67 Fifth avenue, New York manager of the Holliston 
Mills of Norwood, Mass. He will be pleased not only to show 
them numerous samples suitable for every kind and style of 
book, but he will also present them with samples sufficient 
to experiment with, to introduce the Holliston book cloths 
more extensively. These cloths are largely used by the lead- 
ing publishing houses, in the manufacture of school books, and 
also for rebinding old books. They are especially noted foy 
their durability and fixity of colors. As it is seldom tha 
something is given for nothing, teachers will doubtless avai 
themselves of this invitation. 


Union Charts. 


Geography and history go hand in hand. This is recognized 
in a practical way in Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series 
of charts published by the Union School Furnishing Company. 
The charts illustrate the history and territorial growth of 
America and the United States from 1492 to the present 
time. The maps are clear and distinct, the voyages and cam- 
paigns being treated in such a way as to avoid confusion. 
fhe suggestive outlines of study are excellent. As Edward 
Kggleston says, ‘The use of this chart gives a geographical 
body to an historical soul.” The same firm publishes several 
other charts, among them a very serviceable ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Arithmetic” series by former President Peabody, of 
{llinois university. 
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modern methods, which aresynonymous with economy, hygiene, ; a : 


and health. The wear and handling of the books, with the 
usual soiling, is received by the Holden book cover instead of 
the book itself, thus causing the book to be transferred from 
one pupil to the other in practically a new condition. A sav- 
ing of at least fifty per cent. may be had by its use. 
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Cducational Trade field, 


The Century Company announce that they will discontinue 
the annual competition for college graduates which they have 
conducted for four years. There has been an unprecedented 
demand for the January number of The Century Magazine 
among.college students and graduates. This number contains 
the contributions received in the last prize contest. 

D. Appleton & Company report that the spring trade will 
be large this year. Already advance orders are pouring in 
upon this popular firm. The company announce that the first 
volume in Appleton’s World Series has just been issued. It is 
“ Britain and the Seas,” by H. J. Mackinder, M. A., professor 
of geography in Oxford university. 

The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
and the Manville Covering Company, of Milwaukee, have con- 
solidated their interests. The néw company is known as the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company. Offices will be located in 
New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Columbus, New Orleans, and London. The new 
company is prepared to furnish a complete line of all grades 
of steam pipe and boiler coverings, and also asbestos goods of 
all descriptions. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company have just issued a 
handsome and elaborate catalog of manual training appli- 
ances. They have a complete stock of everything in this line. 

Bangs & Company finished their sale of rare books last 
week. The copies of works relating to New England formed 
the principal feature of the sale. 

Peckham, Little & Company, of 68 East Eighth street, New 
York, are manufacturing the Rapid Blackboard Liner, a device 
which makes five lines in one stroke. 

The Richmond School Furniture Company, of Richmond, Ind., 
has filed incorporation papers with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Two Hyde Sanitary Drinking Fountains have been purchased 
by the Richmond, Va., board of education. If they are satis- 
td all the school buildings there will be equipped with 
them. 

Members of school boards should pay a visit to the Wilcox 
& White Company, of Fifth avenue, and ask to see the An- 
gelus or self-playing piano. This is an attachment that may 
be fitted to any piano and will play the most beautiful music 
without the operator's knowing a note. A child can play it 
and the instrument should prove invaluable in those school- 
rooms where there is no pupil who can play the marches or 
other music needed. It would fill a long-felt want in the pri- 
mary grades especially. 

Kolesch & Company, of New York, are having good sales of 
their genuine Swiss drawing instruments, which have found 
favor in every school where they have been used. While cost- 
ing slightly more than the common kind, they are much more 
satisfactory. 

Many of the better class of our institutions of learning now 
building are being equipped with Berger’s Metal Ceilings, 
which are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and command 
general admiration. They caa be used in al] classes of build- 
ings, are easy to apply, and are highly ornamental. A good 
feature is that they do not shrink, crack, get watersoaked, or 
fall off. They are safe and sanitary and when their durability 
is taken into consideration, they are as economical as any 
other form of ceiling. The Berger Company can match any 
style of architecture. They are located at 210 Hast 23d St., 
New York. 


Drawing is being more and more widely taught in our 
schools, and Higgins’ American Drawing inks are consequently 
having large sales. Sketches made with these inks have an 
excellence peculiarly their own. The best results, both me- 
chanical and artistic can be obtained by ‘using the inks of 
Charles M. Higgins & Company, New York. 

Popularizing art thru cheap reproductions of famous build- 
ings, sculptures, and paintings, goes on apace, improvements 
in photography and half-tone permitting results never before at- 
tained. {n this line the Cosmos pictures take first rank. Among 
their most recent pictures is a new series entitled “ Around 
England with Mr. Pickwick,” containing some pictures never 
before published. They are worthy of a place in every school 
in the land. The selection of subjects is not made by a com- 
mittee, but all are decided upon by a little group of artists, 
literatteurs, and university professors, who have placed their 
services and collections at the disposal of the Cosmos Pictures 
Company of New York, in the hope that the scheme would be 
carried out on a high plane. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s series of readers entitled, 
“Stepping Stones to Literature,” are in many places displac- 
ing readers of long standing. In August they were adopted 
by six of our large cities in various parts of the country, and 
since thea their sales have steadily increased. The Arnold 
Primer, by Sarah Louise Arnold, is a new publication of this 
firm that is also having a large sale. 


Ths Journal of School Geography has been consolidated with 
the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Geography. The new 
periodical will be known as the Journal of Geography. The 
editors are Prof. Richard E. Dodge, of Columbia ; Professor 
Lehnerts, of the Minnesota State normal school, at Winona, 
Minn., and Dr. J. Paul Goode, instructor in geography at the 
University of Pennsylvania. With such an able staff the suc- 
cess of the new publication is assured. 


An important amendment to the copyright law has been in- 
troduced in the senate by Senator Orville H. Platt, of Connec- 
ticut. The amendment was suggested by the Copyright 
League, and grants copyright for twelve months to books 
written in a foreign language and printed abroad, such auth- 
ors to use this time in making arrangements to perfect their 
rights under existing law. 


Efforts are being made by prominent teachers to havea 
special edition of the Warner Library issued, to be sold at about 
half the price of the edition now un the market. This library, 
on which Charles Dudley Warner put some of his best work 
when his literary powers were at their high-water mark, has 
become very popular, and the International Society is selling 
it in large numbers. It is probable that a cheaper edition will 
be brought out in the future. J. A. Hill, vice-president of the 
society, announces that a new set of the ‘‘ World’s Great Ora- 
tions,” with Senator Chauncey M. Depew as editor-in-chief 
will be issued in early spring. It will bein fifteen volumes 
and will be sold by subscription only. A large sale is ex- 
pected. 


J. M. Olcott & Co, of Chicago and New York, have made 
and sold to schools more than 15,000 gallons of ink. Theirs 
is one of the best school inks on the market and it is sold at 
reasonable prices. 


Andrews School Furnishing Company are located in their 
new quarters at 9 West 18th street. They now have better 
facilities than ever for supplying school needs. Their offices, 
show-rooms, and ware-rooms have been combined under one 
roof, and they are prepared to fill, the day they are received, 
orders for anything in the way of school supplies. They have 
new maps, new globes, new charts, every modern style of 
inkwell, as well as all the standard “ Andrews” goods. 


The Joseph Dixon Company have just got out three special 
brands of automobile graphites. Teachers who ride horseless 
carriages after school hours will find these graphites the best 
in the market to make everything run smoothly. 


Queen & Company, of Philadelphia, who have a New York 
office at 59 Fifth avenue, are supplying schools and educational 
institutions-with drawing instruments, microscopes, etc. 


The New York office of the Perry Pictures Company, at 76 
Fifth avenue, is crowded every day with teachers and pupils 
looking over the varied stock of reproductions of famous pic- 
tures, for which this company has an enviable reputation. 
Several new series have just been issued. 


Souvenir postals, giving views of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other American cities, as well as European scenes, 
are becoming popular among school children, and it is now the 
custom for pupils in each city to exchange postals with 
their school friends in other places. Nearly al] book and 
stationery stores sell the postals. Brentano’s, New York, 
show a fine assortment. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Company report that the third edi- 
tion of “ Mistress Barbara,” a novel by Halliwell Sutcliffe, is 
on the press. Mr. Sutcliffe is the youngest of the successful 
British writers, and is a graduate of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dodge’s “ Reader and Physical Geography” has proved so 
well fitted for the requirements of 6 B grade of the schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx that its success seems to be already 
assured. Longmans, Green & Company are having constant 
calls for this work from school boards thruout the covntry 
who have heard of its adoption in the metropolis. Longmans’ 
School Grammar has been adopted by the board of educat‘on 
in Dubuque, Iowa. There has been a large demand for Long- 
ema Chatty Readers, Supplementary Readers, and Elementary 
Science. 
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A novelty in crayons is offered by the Olcott School Supply 
Company, 63 Fifth avenue. It is called the New Century and 
is dustless, an improvement over the ordinary crayon so un- 
pleasant for both teacher and scholar owing to the fine dust 
which arises whenever the blackboard is erased. With the 
New Century crayon, Olcott’s wool erasers and blackboard 
liquid slating, many annoyances can be obviated. New sup- 
plies handled by this firm are Regents’ Examination Papers 
and Johnson’s Commercial Library Chart of the World. The 
latter, especially, has a number of novel features. 


St. Nicholas has issued a prospectus which promises a feast 
of good things for 1902. Perhaps no special feature, since 
the first number was published, in 1873, has met with the suc- 
cess and widespread interest that has greeted the St. Nicholas 
League. This organization is certain to bring the readers of 
the magazine into closer personal sympathy, especially those 
who are interested in literary and art development, in the in- 
genuities of puzzle-making, or in the protection of the oppressed. 
Prizes are offered for the best drawings, verses, stories, 

















puzzles, and for photographs of wild animals and birds in their 
native homes, thereby encouraging the pursuit of these inof- 
fensive beings with the camera instead of firearms. As there 
are no dues, the League has grown rapidly. Many of the 
drawings and stories show a high degree of ability. Romaine 
Hoit, aged sixteen, won a gold badge for her unique “‘ Heading 
for June,” a pen sketch. The picture shows that the young 
artist is a student of nature, and especially of bug land. The 
above picture entitled ‘‘A Cold Day,” by Pauline Croll, aged 
fifteen, is also very good. Many an older and more experienced 
artist has drawn a worse picture. The attention to detail is 
especially noticeable. 


T. Shaw Hall, who has all kinds of paper to sell at 150 
Nassan street, New York, is out with a joke book, which he 
announces to be “his first infliction.” His jokes are like the 
little girl who had a little curl; but the good ones outnumber 
the bad; and, besides, the book is a pretty bit of printing and 
decidedly worth looking into. 


Mr. William Beverley Harison has put on the market an ad- 
justable book wrapper for mailing purposes. It has the ad- 
vantage of holding itself in place, on books of different sizes, 
without string or other fastening. It is so arranged as to en- 
able the postoffice people to examine the entire contents of a 
book pareel without danger of injuring the book. 


D. C. Heath & Company have just issued a workingman’s 
English-Latin language book and reader. This will give 
Italians, who are coming to our country in large numbers a 
direct and simple means of learning such English as they need 
in daily life. The book contains a series of illustrations show- 
ing the tools of the various trades with their Italian and their 
English names. 


Doubleday Page & Company, recently presented a book to 
each one of the fifty-four messenger boys regularly employed 
in their service. 
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Peckham, Little & Company, of 63 East Eighth street, 
have just issued and copyrighted the semi-vertical, medium 
slant Gem Spelling Blank. No. 5 is double ruled and No. 6 is 
single ruled. Un each page are elegant script forms, both 
capitals and small letters. Peckham, Little & Company 
have both the vertical and slant forms in their Gem series, and 
they have large calls for both, as well as for the .general 
school supplies which they carry. 


Doubleday, Page & Company have decided to make per- 
manent their recent exhibition of books, cover designs, illus- 
trations, and, in fact, all of the artistic paraphernalia connected 
with their publications, and in future the shop at the corner of 
Twenty-sixth street and Fifth avenue will be devoted to dis- 
playing the wares of this firm. Mf. Charles P. Everett will 
have charge. 


The Keystone Hair Insulator has been supplied to the Craf- 
ton public school, Crafton, Pa. This will be placed between 
the floors to deaden the sound of tramping feet above and the 
other noises of the school-room. It makes every class-room 
as quiet as tho each were in a separate building. Other edu- 
cational institutions are taking up the Keystone Insulator and 
are finding it very useful. The H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany also supplied the asbestos fire-felt covering to be applied 
on the pipes of the heating system of the Third Ward public 
school, Allegheny, Pa. Other goods of a like nature manufac- 
tured by this firm are having a large sale for school use. 


The Magee Furnace Company are putting in various New 
York and New England schools a system of heating that pre- 
sents many novel and attractive features. The hot air is 
carried from the furnaces thru stacks into the school-room, 
while the vitiated air is drawn out near the floor of each room 
by heating the stack just above the opening to create a draft. 
Thus the impure air will be taken out to let the pure warm air 
enter the room. The Magee Company guarantees that a tem- 
perature of seventy degrees can be maintained and that the 
neat will not vary more than one degree in any room even in 
the coldest weather. It is arranged that by manipulating a 
system of pulleys in her room each teacher can keep the tem- 
perature as she desires it. The stacks are provided with 
rotating fans which keep up a constant circulation of air. In 
the evening, or when the pupils have gone home, the upper 
opening in the stacks may be closed and the air from the 
banked furnaces, circulating and recirculating thru the stack, 
will give a temperature ‘of fifty degrees when the janitor 
arrives in the morning, and long before the opening exercises 

ooms can be made as warm as desired. 
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From ‘‘When Mother was a Little Gir 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Publishers. 
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Removals. 


The school supply department of the board of education will 
on February 1 remove to the sixth floor of the board of edu- 
cation building, at Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue. 


The University Publishing Company has moved from the old 
quarters on Tenth street to a fine loft at 27 and 29 West 
Twenty-third street. This is nearer the center of the publish- 
ing trade. In the same building with the firm are Henry Holt 
& Company and G. P. Putnam's Sons. The University Pub- 
lishing Company now has superior office facilities and is better 
prepared to cater to the public needs than ever before. 


The American Baptist Publication Society has removed from 
Fifth avenue to 132 East 23d street. 


William B. Harison has moved from East Twentieth street 
to a location next door to the board of education building. 


The Butler-Sheldon Company have moved from East Twelfth 
street to 78 Fifth avenue. Their new quarters are commodious 
and inviting. 


The Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, recently pur- 
chased ten houses adjourning their works. These will be torn 
down to extend their pencil factory, so that they may be able 
to handle their rapidly increasing school business. 


New Offices for the Ginns. 


Important changes in the offices of Ginn & Company have 
been made recently. The Boston offices have been moved from 
the old brick row at 7-13 Tremont place, overlooking the his- 
toric Granary burying ground, to better quarters at 29 Bea- 
con street, two doors uy, Been ce 
west of the state house. SEO 3 se 
It was on this site that 
the home of John Han- 
cock, the Revolutionary .3 
leader, stood until 1863 <x 

Anotherchangemade # 
is in the London office, 
which is now in an ex- 
cellent building at No. giuumeiia 
9 St. Martin’s,Leicester The Old Offices 
square, London, W.C. 1875-198 
It is in charge of Mr. Fred J. Matheson. 

The publishing house of Ginn & Company was started by 
Edwin Ginn in 1867. A few years after this F. B. Ginn 
joined his brother and the firm was known for a short time as 
Ginn Brothers, Publishers. 

In August, 1875, the old offices, recently vacated at 7-13 
Tremont place, were opened. In addition to Edwin and Fred 
B. Ginn the following became members of the firm: G. A. 
Plimpton, New York, N. Y.; Lewis Parkhurst, Boston, Mass.; 
F. M. Ambrose, New York, N. Y.; 0. P. Conant, New York, 
N. Y.; T. W. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Hilton, Chicago, IIl.; 
R. S. Thomas, New York, N. Y.; A. H. Kenerson, Boston, Mass. 

In addition to these firm members there are aiso active 
agents in every state and territory of the United States. The 
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Personal Items. 


P. V. Huyssoon has disposed of his interest in the Schermer- 
horn Agency and has become one of the managers of the New 
York office of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency, with which he was 
formerly connected. 

Mr. Truman H. Kimpton, who has severed his connection 
with D. C. Heath & Company, to take an important position 
with the Macmillan Company, is well known in the educational 
field both asa teacher and in the text-book business. His 
services for the Macmillans will, for the present and immedi- 
ate future, be in the state campaign of Virginia, but a more 
important work is being laid out for him in another locality. 

Mr. Kimpton is a native of Canada, but he came to the 
United States early in life. He was educated in Wesleyan 
university, at Middletown, Conn. From 1873 to 1883 he was 
a professor in the English department of Boston university, 
but on account of failing health he resigned that position to 
go into the school book business. In this vocation he has met 

with success and advancement. For three years he repre- 
sented the Henry Bill Publishing Company in Western New 
York, with headquarters in Rochester. Then he went with 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, introducing the Wells algebras. 
When these books were transferred to D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany Mr. Kimpton joined forces with that concern and re- 
mained in that connection till the first of the present year, 
when he was engaged by the Macmillans for special work 
planned by this house. 

Mr. Kimpton makes his home in Boston, and will continue 
to maintain it there. 

W.J.Schmitz, formerly superintendent of schools at Albert 
Lea, Minn., has accepted a position with the Macmillan Com- 
pany and will work from the Chicago office. Mr. Schmitz is 
very popular in the middle West, and is the most successful 
superintendent of schools Albert Lea has ever had. The board 
of education at that place has been using strong pressure to 
have him reconsider his decision and withdraw his resignaticn. 
Mr. Schmitz, however, realizes the opportunities offered by as- 
sociation with the Macmillan Company, and he therefore in- 
sists upon leaving Albert Lea. 


On Investing One’s Savings. 

“American Syndicate Corporation” is the name under which 
a Chicago concern is trying to sell its stock to teachers and 
others by holding out inducements and promises that to the 
eye of a person untrained in business affairs may appear very 
enticing. To begia with, the circulars imply that the “cor- 
poration” represents a combination of a number of the impor- 
tant school apparatus dealers of the country. Investigation 
reveals the fact that not one of the best known firms has any 
connection with it. The circular suggests that the profits of 
the stockholders will be ‘‘enormous.” Anyone acquainted 
with the school supply field knows that such a statement is 
absurd and calculated to mislead the reader. Furthermore 
the corporation publishes a list of “Educators of national 
reputation,” who, they say, have consented to act as a “ board 
of advisors.” - Out of the twenty names more than half have 
been withdrawn at the time THE SCHOOL JOURNAL goes to 
press. As nearly as we can find out the use of most of the 
names on the circulars is wholly unauthorized. The consent 
of the educational men to act as advisors was obtained on va- 
rious representations. One of the men writes : “I know little 
of the corporation. They offered me quite a good salary on 
easy conditions and I accepted.” 

Teachers are cautioned against investing their hard-earned 
savings in any get-rich schemes. There are so many sound 


Sey) ; oe 
f=sees f(.{' insurance companies offering attractive endowment policies 


1737 ~ 1863 = 
leading offices are in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus, and London. The present Athenzeum Press was erected 
in Cambridge in 1895. 
Among the standard text-books published by Ginn & Com- 


pany are these: The series of Latin books by Allen & 
Greenough, the Harvard Shakespeare, by Henry N. Hudson, 
the Myers’ Histories series, the Montgomery’s Histories series, 
the famous Wentworth series of mathematics, the Atheneum 
Presg series of English classics, the International Modern Lan- 
guage series, the College series of Greek authors, the Greek 
grammar, by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, the Greek lessons, by Pro- 
fessor White, the Cyr Readers, Davis’ Physical Geography, 
Bergen’s botanies, Frye’s geographies, and Collar and Daniell’s 
Latin books. 








which mature after a period of years, and a number of firms 
of established solidity which offer opportunities for safe in- 
vestments, that there is no need of walking into traps baited 
to tempt the unwary. A good teacher rarely possesses judg- 
ment shrewd enough to compete with people skilled in sharp 
financial transactions. 

In this connection THE SCHOOL JOURNAL reminds its readers 
of the care exercised by its publishers to keep out of the ad- 
vertising pages all announcements of irresponsible firms. 
Whenever there is any doubt of the integrity of financial 
propositions from would-be advertisers the publishers invari- 
ably refuse to have anything to do with them. Thousands of 
dollars worth of advertising contracts are thus rejected each 
year. The standing of every investment company applying 
for advertising space is investigated at a considerable cost 
The constant effort is to keep this periodical on a plane worthy 
of the high regard of professional educators, and this extends 
to the advertising pages. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Stars, a Study of the Universe, by Prof.Simon New- 
comb. Edited by Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia university, 
with the co-operation of Frank Evers Beddard, F.&.S., in 
Great Britain. Professor Newcomb’s book is one of the 
Science series, each volume of the series treating of some de- 
partment of science with reference to the most recent advan- 
ces, and contributed by an author of acknowledged authority. 
‘he series represents the more important aspects of contemp- 
orary science, and in order to be up-to-date in such matters, it 
is necessary to eontinually revise the statement of its results, 
and to put them in an intelligible and attractive form. 

With regard to the latest advances in stellar astronomy, 
Professor Newcomb has succeeded in giving in simple lan- 
guage the wonderful advances of our generation in the knowl- 
edge of the fixed stars. It was no easy task, for as the author 
assures us in the preface: ‘‘ The problem was, now to study 
whole chapters of observations and researches on some minute 
branch of the subject, and condense their gist into a few 
sentences ; now to search volumes of periodicals, perhaps in 
vain, to find who was first in some field, or what result some 
investigator had reached ; now to do justice to the respective 
works of students of the same subject ; now to recast or re- 
write passages in the light of some newly published research.” 
Added to this, in order to make the book intelligible to the lay 
reader, it was impossible to enter far into technical details in 
a work designed mainly for the general use. 

Not only is the book intelligible to those who possess but a 
limited knowledge of this vast subject, but the author has 
placed within the reach of his readers a wealth of material by 
the presentation of the latest researches made by specialists in 
certain departments of astronomical science. Professor Camp- 
bell has supplied nearly all the material relating to spectro- 
scopic binary systems, placing at the author’s disposal photo- 
graphs taken at the Lick observatory. Professor Kapteyn 
has supplied a large mass of material, relating to his researches 
in stellar statistics. Professor Pickering has permitted the 
free use of the treasures contained in the circulars and other 
publications of the Harvard observatory, and Sir William 
Huggins has communicated the results of his latest studies in 
the life history of the stars. 

Sirs A. A. Common and Isaac Roberts have each supplied a 
specimen of their photographs of nebule,and Father Sidgreaves, 
3.J., of his photographs of spectra taken at the Stonyhurst 
college observatory. The latter part of the book is enriched 
with two of the marvelous photographs taken by Professor 
Barnard of the Yerkes observatory, showing regions in the 
Milky Way. 

The first few pages of the book give a brief review of the 
recent progress in astromony, including an account of the 
study of the heavens in the southern hemisphere, and the reve- 
lations made by means of the photographic and spectroscopic 
work at the Lick and Harvard observatories. Later on, 
reference is made to the magnitude of the stars, the constel- 
lations and methods of naming the stars, and how the stars are 
cataloged and numbered. 

In the fifth chapter, the principles on which spectrum 
analysis rest, have been stated so concisely by the author, that 
his explanation greatly simplifies this difficult subject for 
those who may not be familiar with the subject. A plan is 
given of the visible spectrum, showing the wave-lengths, the 
arrangement of colors, and a few of the stronger lines with 
the substances to which they are due, and facing page 69, are 
examples of the four types of stellar spectra. Chapters rela- 
tive to the proper motions of the stars, variable stars, and 
accounts of new stars, including the new star lately observed 
in the constellation Perseus, are specially interesting. Other 
chapters referring to stellar parallax, systems of stars, nebula, 
constitution of the stars, stellar evolution, the structure of the 
heavens, distribution of the stars in space, stellar clusters, the 
Milky Way, and statistical studies of the proper motioas of the 
stars, give a general idea of the ground covered within the 
three hundred and twenty pages contained in the book. 

In the appendix are found lists of the individual names of 
certain stars, their parallax and proper motions; and of spectro- 
scopic binary systems, with the name of star, its right ascen- 
sion and declination for 1900, its magnitude, period, orbital 
velocity, and discoverer. 

The book is printed in large, clear type, and the illustrations 
are excellent, adding greatly to the interest of the book. This 
work will be gladly welcomed not only by the student of 
astronomy, but by those who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the very latest researches in astronomical 
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science, without having the store-house of stellar treasures 
from which Prefessor Newcomb has been able to bring to 
light, for our benefit, its richest gems. The ease with which 
one 1s enabled to read page after page of this book, so greatly 
has the subject-matter been simplitied, testifies to the fact 
that it has been written by a master of the subject, one who 
knows exactly what to say, and what is more important still — 
how to say it well. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
MARY PROCTOR. 


Richard’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, by Eugene 
L. Richards, M. A., Professor,of Mathematics in \ ale university. 
This compact little volume contains within 173 pages, a com- 
plete treatment of the elements of navigation, and serves as an 
introduction to the practice of navigation. The work is a 
result of the outcome of the author’s own teaching, and the 
student who makes a thoro mastery of the book is bound to 
acquire a knowledge of the theory of the subject. in tact, it 
may be considered a stepping stone to the more advanced works 
on the same subject, but treated in greater detail, by Martin 
and Bowditch, whose books on “ Navigation” and ‘‘ Navigator ” 
are widely known. 

The book is illustrated by a number of diagrams, helping 
greatly to simplify the text, as, for instance, on page 10, 
showing how the difference of latitude of two places is meas- 
ured, and on page 11, showing how it is evident “that the 
position of any point or place on the earth’s surface is deter- 
mined if the tatitude and longtitude of the point or piace are 
known.” 

The first part of the book is devoted to navigation by Dead 
reckoning ; and the remaining portion is given to the subject 
of nautical astronomy, and teaches how to determine the exact 
position of a ship in terms of latitude and longtitude by means 
of the observation of heavenly bodies. The chapter on time, 
contains an account of sidereal time, and mean and apparent 
solar time, and shows the student how to convert siderea! time 
into mean solar time, and mean solar time into siderea) time. 
The final part of the chapter refers to civil time and astrono- 
mical time, and how to convert the one into the other. 

The author remarks, on page 84: “In every problem of 
nautical astronomy it is necessary to find either the apparent 
or mean time, at Greenwich, of tne instant of taking an obser- 
vation ; since the calculated position of the heavenly bodies are 
made for definite times at the meridian of Greenwich.” These 
positions, with the definite times corresponding, are published 
in the “Nautical Almanac.” Tho latter is referred to in the 
next chapter, and the various uses to which it is put are given, 
such as determining the equation of time for a given date, the 
longtitude of the place being given; how to obtain the cor- 
responding sidereal time when given the apparent solar time 
and longitude of a place, etc. 

The latter part of the book contains definitions of terms 
used in nautical astronomy, such as altitude, azimuth, celestial 
meridian, angle of elevation, etc., and this is followed by a 
chapter of examples, or problems for determining the true 
course of aship. Apart of the Nautical Almanac for 1898 is 
included for reference in the solution of these problems. 

This work is adapted to the needs of beginners while at the 
same time it is sufficient to meet the requirements of advanced 
technical institutions and colleges. The essentials of the 
subject are placed before the student in a simple and lucid 
form, specially emphasizing facts which are of the most im- 
portance. (Cloth, 12mo, 173 pages. Price, 75 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

MARY PROCTOR. 


The Cost of Food: A Study in Dietaries, by Ellen H. Rich" 
ards, instructor in sanitary chemistry, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This little hand-book is exactly what it claims 
to be, a study; for the author shows in many places that as 
yet our knowledge of the action of different foods is not suf- 
ficient to enable us to draw conclusions. The first chapter 
considers the general principles whose application must de- 
termine what food should be used, and the quantity, together 
with the cost of each article whose use is recommended. 
The next eight chapters show how these should be applied 
to determine the food in the various periods from infancy to 
old age. The modifications which special employments require, 
either because of excess of activity or of a sedentary habit, 
are carefully introduced. Then several chapters show how a 
satisfactorily nutritious diet can be secured at a minimum of 
cost. Due regard must be had to the method of cooking, since 
nutritious substances can be greatly diminished in value by 
unwise treatment, while judicious cooking will often render 
foods palatable that are naturally insipid. (John Wiley & 
Sons, New York.) L. F. u. 
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Graded Arithmetics—Book 1, Grade II, by Wm. E. Chancellor 
M. A. This is a thoughful, well-considered book, as might be 
expected from the writer of the series of historical studies 
now appearing in Educational Foundations. It is a book to 
place in the children’s hands, not to take the place of the teacher 
or class work, or oral work, but to supplement and add to the 
work as given inother ways. The author says in the preface : 
“Oral instruction may be continued too long as the sole medium 
for imparting knowledge. This book is rather for reading 
and study than for the setting of many exercises in writing 
figures. It is meant to call most for the quiet, studious effort 
of the child to think thru the number jrocesses for himself in 
the light of the instruction of the teacher and of these pages.” 
The book stands in the same relation to the teachirg of arith- 
metic that supplementary readers do to the teaching of read- 


ing. Skilfully used it will prove a valuable aid. (Globe 
School Book Co., New York, publishers). H. E. REED. 
New Practical Arithmetic, by Eugene L. Dubbs. Mr. Dubbs 


has gotten together just what the title says, a practical arith- 
metic. There is little that is new or unusual init. The defi- 
nitions are good, the rules clear and definite, the problems 
many and practical. A strong feature is its full and excellent 
treatment of stocks and bonds. The metric system is not given 
as much space as its importancedemands. Higher Arithmetic 
(progressions, annuities, etc.) is wisely omitted and the space 
saved allows more problerrs to be given in the other topics. Al- 











Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, Supervisor of Drawing, Jersey City, 
who was president of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association in 1901. 


together it is a very teachable book, and the average teacher 
can get results with it. (American Book Company, New York. 
440 pages.) H. E. R. 

Barnes’s Natural?Slant Penmanship, Nos. 7 and 8. These 
writing-books form avery desirable complement to the authen- 
tic work by giving practice in business forms, business letters, 
and simple, but practical work in bookkeeping. They furnish 
just such business instruction as the boys and girls of the 
upper grades should receive before leaving school. As to the 
penmanship, it retains the legibility of the vertical system and 
adds the grace and beauty of a slight slant. (American Book 
Company, New York.) H E.R 

Studies of Trees in Winter: a description of the deciduous 
trees of Northeastern America, by Annie Oakes Huntington, 
with an introduction by Charles S. Sargent, LL.D., director of 
the Arnold Arboretum and author of the “silve of North 
America.” Illustrated with colored plates, by Mary S. Morse, 
and photographs by the author. Trees possess as marked dis- 
tinguishing features in winter when they are bare as when 
clothed in foliage. The author seeks to point out the most ap- 
parent of these features as they pertain to bark and bud, and 
besides to give such an impression of their general appearance 
as to attract the lover of nature. She shows how each species 
has an individuality of its own, some sending their branches 
from a central trunk nearly horizontally ; others all pointing 
upwards ; others still dividing the trunk into separate parts. 
The most beautiful illustrations are shown as half-tones, so 
giving their relations to their surroundings. The book is 
well calculated to arouse interest and lead toa study of the 
forests themselves. (Knight & Millet, Boston, Mass.) 
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Elementary Experimental Chemistry, Inorganic. Completely 
illustrated with full-page engravings of all the apparatus and 
chemicals used in experiments, by W. F. Watson, A. M., pro- 
fessor of chemistry and biology in Furman university, South 
Carolina. The arrangement of this text-book differs from that 
usually followed in being based upon Mendelejeff’s periodic 
law. After a few general principles hydrogen is treated and 
the text thruout implies a combination of work at the desk 
with class recitations. The experiments to be performed by 
the students are well selected, and the descriptions are suf- 
ficiently full to enable the student to follow the work. Re- 
actions are given in their true place, as an aid to understand- 
ing quantitative relations. ‘The treatment of the organic 
compounds of carbon is unusually lucid. ‘lo illustrate entirely 
by reproductions of photographs of apparatus is a novel fea- 
ture. (A.S. Barnes & Company, New York. Price, $1.25.),- 





The Library of Literary Criticism of English and Amer- 
ican Authors; Vol. 1., 680-1658, edited by Charles Wells 
Moulton, assisted by a corps of able contributors. This is a 
book prepared on-a unique plan, which we are sure will meet 
the approval of all students of our literature. Under each 
author are given briefly facts in regard to his career and a 
chronological list of his works; also in the case of the most 
famous authors the more important editions of his works. 
Then come extracts and words of appreciation, both in prose 
and verse, from other authors. These comments, of course, 
will not take the place of a first-hand study of the author’s 
works, for there is nothing more firmly established than that 
we cannot know an author thoroly by studying about him but 
by studying his works directly. Still these extracts will 
prove a wonderful help for the earnest student. To show how 
thoroly the work has been done we will rote that fifty-five 
large octavo, double-column pages have been devoted to 
Chaucer comprising two or three hundred excerpts of criticism. 
Shakespeare has 131 pages, while Beaumont and Fletcher 
have only ten, and others in proportion. 

Rach author is treated chronologically—in most cases be- 
ginning with contemporary criticism and ending with some 
living authority. In every instance it has been the author’s 
aim to fix the date of each article by giving the date either 
the article was written or the date of its publication. Where 
accurate information was not obtainable, an approximate 
date has been given. Where several editions of a work have 
been published, the last edition bas generally been consulted. 
With few exceptions the quotations have been collated with 
the original text, and over 5,000 volumes have been consulted 
in compiling this first volume of the work which relates . 
wholly to British authors. Portraits are given of many of 
the more prominent writers. (The Moulton Publishing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. 768 pages.) 


The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase Book, anew edition 
of a well-known aid to the study of short-hand: by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, has just been published by The 
ao Institute Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 


The Salt-Box House, whose publication was noted in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL some time since, has been re-issued in a charm- 
ingly illustrated edition. It will be remembered that the book 
is a carefully-written description of eighteenth century life in 
a New England hill town, under the authorship of Jane De 
Forest Shelton. It is of significance from its historic value aside 
from its great intrinsic interest, and the publishers have done 
wisely in sending it out in its present form. (The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York, publishers.) 


The Conspiracy of Catiline as Related by Sallust, by Allen and 
Greenough, revised by J. B. Greenough and M.G.Daniell. The 
revision of the older texts consists in the marking of all long 
quantities and a thoro recasting of the notes. A vocabulary 
also has been added. The text follows that of Jordan (Berlin, 
1876) with a few slight changes to secure consistent orthog- 
raphy. (Ginn & Company, Boston.)} 


The Silver Series of English and American Classics contairs 
a large number of handsome clcth bcund volumes in yrcse ard 
verse. They are edited by literary scholars of the highest 
standing. These books fit in with the courses in high schools 
and the requirements for admission to college. Among recent 
volumes are the following: Selected Poems of Rotert Burns, 


edited by Charles W. Kent, Pb. D., University of Virginia; 
The Holy Grail, by Alfred Tennyson, edited by Sophie Jewett, 
associate professor of Erglish literature, Wellesley ccllege ; 
Lays of Ancient Rome, by Lord Macaulay, edited by [uffeld 
Osborne ; and Selected Essays of Chorles Lomb. ty Ernest 
Dressel North. (Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston.) 
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England’s Story: A History for Grammar and High Schools” 


by Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. It is a difficult matter. to. write 
an elementary history of a country in which the events are so 
complex as they are in the case of Englatd; to omit nothing 
that is worth mention and to mention nothing that will con- 
fuse and cumber the narrative. To perform this task success- 
fully the writer must have a wide and clear view of the entire 
field. The writer of this history has performed her work go 
well, and her style of narrative is so admirable, that there is 
no question but readers of the book will become deeply inter- 
ested in the story of England's growth and development. The 
grand drama, in which Britons, Romans, Saxons, Vanes, Nor- 
mans, and English took part, is given the vividness of life. 
Incidentally the social condition of the people is described, 
famous social and religious movements are traced, and the 
story of famous classics related. The style is adapted to the 
comprehension of children. Illustrations are scattered lavishly 
thru the pages, and there are numerous maps showing polli- 
tical divisions at different periods of the history and tables of 
genealogies of members of the reigning family. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Price, &5 cents.) 


The lves First Book, & new method of teaching phonics 
especially designed to overcome any nasal tendezcy in pronun- 
ciation due to defective methods of teachi g, hes been placed 
on the list of the New York koard of education. The publisher, 
William Beverley Harriscn, also, reports tke addition to the 
New York list of the following books: Leroy’s French, the 
latest book in the Gouin system; Ragozin’s History of the 
World ; the Lakeside Classics, printed with special outlires, 
and for use in supplementary reading, Four True Tales, the 
last named beirg the Santa Rosa reproduction stories of the 
lives of Captain John Smith, Columbus, Miles Standish, and 
Benjamin Franklin. Mr. Harison, it is understood, has moved 
from Fast 20th street to 59th street in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the board of education building. 
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Books Under Way. 


Harper and Brothers. | ae 
“Boy Travelers in Egypt,” by Knox. Revised edition. 
Werner School Book Company. 
“Four American Explorers,” by Kingsley. 
Allyn & Bacon. 
“ Roman Constitutional History,” by John E. Granrud. 


James Pott & Company. 


“ Authors of Our Day in Their Homes,” a companion volume 
to “‘ American Authors and Their Homes.” 
“History of Russia from Peter the Great to Alexander II,” 


by W. R. Morfil). 
John Lane. 


“Poems of Arthur Symons.” 

“Omar Khayyam,” by Richard Le Gallienne. New edition. 
“ A Garden in the Suburbs,” by Mrs. Leslie Williams. 

“The Book of Bulbs.’ 

“The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” in three volumes. 


Ginn & Company. 


“The Common Spiders of the United States,” by J. H. Emer- 
ton. 

“Trees in Prose and Poetry,” by Gertrude L. Stone andf M. 
Grace Fickett. 

“ Nature Study and Life,” by Clifton F. Hodge. 

“Spanish and English Conversation,” by Aida E. Pinney. 

“Religion of the Ancient Teutons,” by P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye. Translated by B. J. Vos. 

‘Selections from De Quincey,” edited by Milton H. Turk, 

“ Analytical Psychology,’ by Lightner Witmer. 

“Wide World,” (Youth’s Companion Series). 

“A Course in Invertebrate Zoology,” by Henry S. Pratt. 





New GCert-Books. 


This list is limited to the text-books that have been received since January 3, 1902. 


Title. Author, 


GRAMMAR, READING, LITERATURE. 
Tales of Mother Goose 
Old World Wonder Stories 
An Alternate Fourth Reader 
Manual and Diagrams 
Shakespeare Studies 


Stickney 
Garrison 


ARITHMETIC. 
Elementary Practical Arithmetic Durell and Robbins 
Advance ee . _ 
HIsToRY. 


Porter and Clarke 


Price. Publisher. 


D.C. Heath & Co. 


Ginn & Co. 
American Book Co. 


R. L. Myers & Co. 
“cc 6é 


Four American Inventors 
Short Histury of the U.S. 
History of the U.S. 

Britain and the British Isles 


LANGUAGES. 
Mapzoni’s I Promessi Sposi 
A Course io First Year Latin 
Niels mit der Offenen Hand 
Horace Complete Works 
Latin Composition 
Geschichten von Deutschen Stadten 
Lectura y Conversacion 
Elements of French Composition 


SCIENCE. 
Outlines of Botany | 
Studies of Trees in Winter 
Herbarium and Plant Description 
CONSTRUCTIVE WorK, ART. 
Paper and Cardboard Work 
Ruskin’s Principles of Art Criticism 
Greek Art 
PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY: 
International Education Series 
Conduct of the Understanding 
; Music. 
Elements and Notation of Music 
Earth, Sky, and Air in Song 
SPELLING. 
Lessons in Spelling and Construction 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Young .Folks’ Cyclopedia’ of Common . 


Things 


Frances M. Perry 
H. E. Scudder 
Mowr 

H. J. Mackinder 


Ed. by Adolphe Cohn 

W. W. Smith 

Edward S: Joynes .30 
Bennett and Rolfe 

Anna C, Mellick 

Menco Stern ‘ 1.25 
T. Silva and A. Fourcaut .60 
J. Home Cameron 


Robert G. Leavitt 
Annie ©. Huntington 
H. D. Meier 


Arthur Chamberlain 
Ida M. Street” 
T. W. Herrmance 


Ed. by Wm. T. Harris 
John Locke 


James M. McLaughlin 
Neidlinger 


E. E. Smith 


J. D. Champlia 


Werner School Book Co. 
Butler, Sheldon & Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Wm. R. Jenkins 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Allyn & Bacon 
American Book Co 

“ “ 


“ee “ce 


Henry Holt & Co. 


American Book Co. 
Knight & Millet 
Ginn & Co. 


Whitaker & Ray Co. 
Herbert S. Stone Co. 
A. W. Elson & Co. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Ginn & Co. 
American Book Co. 


A. Flanagan Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
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The Living Wage for Teachers. 


William McAndrew, of Brooklyn, is keeping up his 
grand fight for “living wage” for teachers with ever 
renewed vigor. His article in the current number of 
The World's Work is a most effective piece of siege ar- 
tillery. There is argument sufficient for an attack upon 
almost every species of indifference, stupidity, pharisa- 
ism, sordidness, or whatever it may be that is responsi- 
ble for the niggardliness of school communities in mat- 
ters touching the pay of teachers. A summary will be 
given in the “review” number of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
this month. If satisfactory arrangements could be 
made the whole article ought to be issued in pamphlet 
form and distributed by thousands among the tax-pay- 
ers of the country. Let everyone who reads this write 
us a postal card telling us how many copies of such a 
pamphlet he would be willing to distribute providing 
they could be furnished at cost price, not exceeding one 
cent a copy. 

This question of teachers’ salaries must be kept to 
the fore. We pity the superintendent or principal who 
considers that a brave stand for reasonable emolument 
to his assistants is “‘ unwise” or “too early” or some- 
thing “the taxpayers won’t stand for.” He is usually 
one of those wretched office holders which a degenerate 
political system makes dependent upon the favor of pro- 
fessional politicians grown fat by flattering the iaxpay- 
ers’ prejudices and parsimony regarding schools and 
teachers. But we have no patience with the groveling 
sycophant who, to save his own bacon, openly aids the 
enemies of justice and righteousness. 

We know of superintendents who take pride in their 
skill in keeping salaries down—their own, of course, 
not included ; for their stock argument for higher sal- 
ary for themselves is that they are able to manage the 
schools at the least expense to the community. Others 
there are whose favorite public reply to teachers asking 
for increased pay is that they must first make their ser- 
vices worthy of higher remuneration. Still others at- 
tempt to screen their truckling to demagogs by ex- 
patiating on the need of the missionary spirit in teach- 
ers, and thus they drag a precious thought into the 
dust in which they grovel. 

Let the firing go on till the battleiswon. New York 
city has led the way by furnishing a striking example of 
a successful campaign for higher wages. The splendid 
services rendered to the teachers by their leaders and 
champions in getting first the Ahearn bill and later the 
Davis bill thru the legislature at Albany, should ever be 
remembered. Now let us follow up the broadside of 
Principal McAndrew upon the civic conscience of the 
nation by keeping up a vigorous attack upon every pop- 
ular prejudice that stands in the way of a just and prac- 
tical valuation of the teacher’s work by the taxpayer. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’ columns are open, as they always 
have been, to whatever will help to-advance the teach- 
ers welfare. The editor has made a solemn resolve to 
take up each week, if possible, some one important 
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po.nt for discussion that wiil concentrate argument for 
use in educating the taxpayer concerning the value of the 
service of those to whose hands he entrusts the trans- 
mission of civilization and the care of other most pre- 
cious treasures of humanity. 

SP 


The Problem of Order. 


The teacher is constantly given to understand that he 
is responsible for order in his school; if there is dis- 
order it is because of what he does or neglects to do. He 
should at the outset have a correct ideal of an orderly 
school. Stillness is not to be regarded as an equivalent 
of order. A school where each is actively and cheerfully 
engaged in carrying forward according toa plan the need- 
ed work and yet not interfering with others presents the 
essentials of order to one who is merely looking on. To 
the thoughtful teacher this would not be enough; the 
question of motives would present itself to him; he 
would ask, Why are they orderly ? 

The aim of the teacher must be something larger than 
to produce a still school, valuable as that may be; it 
must be to produce a self-governing being. Let one 
who is “good at keeping order” ask himeelf, ‘‘Is the 
order good when I leave the room?” If not there is 
something wrong with his aim. 

When we enter a school-room and find it orderly 
we naturally conclude that it is due to something in 
the teacher; that he has done something, said some- 
thing, has plans, rules, methods, or modes of operation 
that produce the condition we find. It is protatle thst 
one who was not successful would, on visiting such a 
school ask, What do you do that causes this order? 
The belief would exist that the teacher was the cause 
of the order. If this inquirer is a thoughtful student, 
capable of carrying on an analytic process, he will 
conclude, after some days spent in such a school, that 
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the production of its order is not dependent on ore 
single quality in the teacher, but on several. 

It is believed that one who is not successful in main- 
taining order may acquire the power if he will devote 
himself to a thoughtful analysis of the problem. Where 
there is an absence of order the teacher is apt to charge 
it to the pupils. But his human opinion notwithstand- 
ing, the source of order is inthe teacher. Observe tle 
order-producing teacher and endeavor to understand 
him, to find those qualifications he evidently possesscs 
that operate on others and bring about the condition 
we term order. 

To begin with, he has arrived at a just idea of what 
order is. This is essential. Many a well-meanirg 
teacher has a very nebulous conception of the orderly 
state of a school-room. We define it here as a condition 
of progress in the school, to which each pupil contrik- 
utes cheerfully and actively by doing or not doing; it is 
the result of a moral and physical co-operation. 

An analysis of the order-producing teacher will show 
that he possesses these elements or characteristics: 

1. A decided but pleasant manner. 

2. Self-possession and self-confidence. 

3, Perceives and employs the natural leaders among 
the pupils. 

4. Follows a plan known to the pupils. 

5. Considers school management; drills to form habits 
of obedience, paying strict attention to details. 

6, Evokes public opinion to support his course. 

7. Aims at the imaginative side of child life; idealizes 
the school. 

8. Aims to elevate, refine, harmonize and delight. 

A concrete treatment of the various points enumer- 
ated here will be given in succeeding issues of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Sr 


Asking for Bread. . 


It is to be hoped that Chicago will not have to under- 
go the humiliation of having her schools closed owing to 
lack of funds with which to carry on the work. Neither 
Mayor Harrison nor the board of education can see any 
solution of the difficulty. The gloomy aspect of school 
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finances has revived the old attack upon the modern 
curriculum which its opponents in the density of their 
Just how the re- 
turn to the dark ages could yield money to help out of 
the present emergency is not evident nor even imagin- 
able. 

The newspapers print the Quixotic proposition of 
a trustee who is anxious to demonstrate for a salary of 
$20,000 a year how the city can save millions by reduc- 
ing the curricylum to the mere bones, with even these 
deprived of marrow. No doubt the plan would prove a 
profitable one—to the trustee. The best solution, how- 
ever, as far as the permanent benefit to the schools is 
concerned, would be to increase the sources of income 
from without. 

The present shortage, which comes close to two 
million dollars, might be wiped out in a short time 
if the political leaders in Chicago should join their 
forces with the Teachers’ Federation in bringing to 
terms the corporations that have fattened on moneys 
due the city for taxes. Miss Haley, Miss Goggin, and 
Miss Rowe have opened the way. Their tax fight will 
yield far larger financial returns and richer sources of 
money supply than anything the politicians have been 
able to suggest thus far. 

Meanwhile some  public-spirited multi-millionaire 
ought to come tothe rescue. If Chicago university 
should find itself in a similar emergency but ashort time 
would be required to secure the needed funds. Shall it 
be said abroad that our enthusiasm for education, as 
represented by the millions of dollars annually devoted 
to educational institutions, does not extend below the 
college or academy? Are our common schools consid- 
ered of less consequence? Then a vigorous campaign is 
needed to stir up the civic conscience of the nation. 
Millions for adornment and not a dollar for bread and 
butter! 

RN 


February 24 to 27 the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will hold its annual 
midwinter convention in Chicago. The general association, 
of which this is a department has decided to meet in Minne- 
apolis, July 7-11. These will be the two great educational 
meetings of the year. 
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Letters. 


Reply to Mr. Kratz. 


The “Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
N. E.-A.” contains an abstract of my paper on “The 
Ethical, Physiological, and Psychological Aspect of 
Physical Trainicg.” This is followed by a discussion by 
Superintendent Kratz, of Sioux City. It would not be 
consistent, I believe, to answer this discussion in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, had Mr. Kratz not revised his remarks 
as made at the N. E. A. to such an extent that it might 
appear strange that such a vital point of argument did 
not find a rejoinder right thereand then. The first part 
of Mr. Kratz’s paper, dealing with the influence of Gre- 
cian gymnastics on sculpture, was read as it appears in 
the printed proceedings, and Mrs. Louis Preece, of Min- 
neapolis, answered his argument. But the second part 
of his discussion, based on a sentence which does not 
appear in the abstract, but which Mr. Kratz takes from 
a copy sent him, I cannot pass unnoticed, since, to the 
best of my recollection, neither this sentence nor the 
spirit of it was dealt with in the discussion. Connective 
with the proceeding and following sentences it reads: 
“Du Bois-Reymond, the great scientist, said he could 
imagine the Farnesian Hercules unable to stand or walk. 
We must not forget that all exercises are as much activities 
of the brain as of the muscles. From the time the child 
lies in the cradle the education for co-operative work of 
mind and body begins.” 

Taking the second sentence as his basis for argument 
Mr. Kratz asks: “Will anyone, after careful considera- 
tion, hold that all exercises, particularly in the school- 
room, are as much activities of the brain as of the 
muscles, or as much activities of the muscles as of the 
brain or mind?” Nowit seems to me that Mr. Kratz 
should have given the quoted sentence in its proper 
connection, so that his readers might have understood 
that by the word “exercise” I did not mean reading— 
which he mentions as an exercise that has nothing to do 
with brain and muscle work. 

The passage correctly quoted in connection with the 
proceeding and following sentence I am willing to have 
stand without further argument. I think one who dis- 
cusses a paper of some length should have the privilege 
of revising his statements. (Mr. Kratz had my paper 
before the department met.) But to argue upon a 
single sentence without its proper connection, and to do 
this after adjournment of the meeting is, it seems to me, 
net quite fair. HANS BALLIN. 


Hartford, Conn. 








HY 


Heroism and Heroes. 


In THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of January 18 I notice an 
article entitled ‘ Heroism in Life.” I should like to offer 
my small protest against the views set forth in the article 
in question, views that are becoming altogether too com- 
mon, being fostered by a mistaken sentimentality that 
fails to appreciate physical heroism or pluck. 

No nation can long survive the loss of its militant 
spirit. Any student of history will be forced to acknowl- 
edge this. “Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they? 
And why? Because in their cultivation of the arts of 
peace and the ‘Heroism of Life’ they lost their martial 
ardor and degenerated into a luxury loving, peace at any 
price, race of physical cowards. In referring to Lieut. 


Hobson’s exploit the writer deprecates the almost uni- - 


versal feeling of respect and admiration that it excited 
in the breasts of his countrymen and assures usthat it is 
a cheap heroism, not to be compared with that displayed 
by many of the heroes of the “daily battle, who work in 
unremitting pain from morning till night in many of the 
trades, occupations, and employments.” I suppose he 
must refer to some bad cases of dyspepsia or chronic 
neuralgia, certainly not pleasant to contemplate, much 
less to endure, but for all that one would hardly think of 
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comparing the sufferers with the men who made the 
stand in the peach orchard at Gettysburg. 

What would be the condition of our country to-day but 
for such men? 

What saved our nation when her very life was trem- 
bling in the balance, but the devoted heroism—physical 
bravery—of those men who were ready to make the last 
sacrifice on the altar of their country, who “Gave their 
lives that the nation might live.” 

If we should teach our children to consider such acts 
as that of Lieut. Hobson “cheap;” if we should teach 


‘our children that the soldier is an inferior type of man, 


and that any kind of rough sport is harmful; if we should 
teach that any exercise more excitng or dangerous than 
tiddledy winks is tobe avoided, and our teaching was be- 
lieved in and followed; if such a condition were arrived 
at, which God forbid, and the ‘“‘Wrong but necessary 


>! -* +t 
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war” was upon us,our flag and our nation would go down 
to well deservéd oblivion. Our ethical superiority and 
our “‘ Heroes of Life” would hardly save us. 

Let us then not be led away from real conditions by 
such idle dreamers. 

Let us not suppose that the whole nature of man has 
been, or will be changed, or that the time willever come 
when the strongest will not survive. 

Let us then not point with such enthusiasm to the 
“ Hero of Life” who does his daily task quietly, and draws 
his salary with promptness and regularity. 

Let us admit that he does well but do notlet us descend 
to hyperbole by placing him in the same category with 
Washington, Grant, Dewey, and thousands of others less 
famous but as good and brave, who have made our coun- 
try what it is to-day by their courage and devotion. 

Let us teach our children, Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mort,” and that the men who carry our flag are 
worthy of all honor and respect. Louis H. BAILEY. 

Manchester, N. H. 


Poisons accumulate in the system when the kidneys are slug- 
games and bad complexion result—take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Minneapolis Prepares for the N. E. A. 


The honor of entertaining the National Educational 
Association in’Minneapolis next July is fully appreciated 
both by the citizens of that interesting city and by the 
educational forces which have been no small factor in 
the city’s growth and progress. The teachers in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, numbering 863, are en- 
thusiastic over the coming convention, and all of them 
have agreed to become members of the association. 
The teachers in the university also, as well as in the 
private schools, business colleges, and seminaries of the 
city have signified their intention of becoming members 
before the association convenes. 

The work of arranging for the great convention has 
been put in capable hands. It is under executive charge 
of the convention and public entertainment committees 
of the Minneapolis Commercial club, which entertains all 
conventions held in that city, and has, therefore, an en- 
viable reputation for hospitality and good fellowship. 
The club is composed of nearly 1,000 business and pro- 
fessional men. A general convention con mittee has 





Wallace G. Nye, a are of Local Executive Committee, 
. E. A., at Minneapolis. 


been appointed with the National Educational conven- 
- tion in vew. It consists of the superintendent of 
schools, two members of the board of education, a repre- 
sentative from the University of Minnesota, and one 
from each of the larger seminaries of the city. The 
committee is made up as follows: Wallace G. Nye, 
chairman ; John A. Schlener, Charles M. Jordan, Alfred 
W. Paris, Newton F. Hawley, Conway McMillan, Henry 
Deutsch, Sven Oftendal, Charles S. Dever. 

The convention committee will be assisted by the fol- 
lowing advisory committee : The board of education of 
Minneapolis, Thomas F. Quinby, M.D., president ; Rob- 
ert Pratt, N. F. Hawley, J. F. Force, W. K. Hicks, F. 
G. MeMillan; and John A. Schlener, Cyrus Northrop, 
LL. D., president University of Minnesota; A. A. Ames, 
mayor; A. C. Paul, president Commercial club; J. W. 
Olson, state superintendent of public instruction; James 
K. Hosmer, librarian, Minneapolis public library; Emily 
B. Harrison, president Minneatolis Teachers’ club; 
David L. Kiehle, professor of pedagogy, University of 
Minnesota; George B. Aiton, state inspector of high 
schools; A. W. Rankin, state inspector of graded schools; 
Irwin Leviston, superintendent of schools of St. Paul; 
S. J. Race, president Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the above committees, special commit- 
tees have been selected from the local members of the 


association, and from the teachers of the city to take 
charge of the various branches of the work incident to 
the convention. These committees have been chosen 
with special reference to their fitness for the work of 
the committee to which they have been assigned, and all 
are determined that the feature of the entertainment 
devolving upon them shall be successfully carried out. 

The chairmen of the special committees are: Finance, 
C. L. Sawyer; reception, Dr. Thomas F. Quinby; enter- 
tainment, Mrs.\Emily B. Harrison; state headquarters, 
Miss Mary S. Howe; bureau of information, David H. 
Painter; exhibits, Hugh B. Marchbank; halls, A. N. 
Farmer; accommodations, J. N. Greer; printing and 
badges, Joseph Jorgens. 

Committees have also been selected to look after the 
special interests of the various departments of the N. 
E.A. These are designated department committees, the 
chairmen being: The national council, David L. Kiehle; 
kindergarten education, Miss Stella L. Wood; element- 
ary, Miss M. Adelaide Holton; secondary, Edmund J. 
Vert; higher, Pres. Cyrus Northrop; normal schools, A. 
T. Ankeny; music, Miss Helen W. Trask; art education, 
Miss Bonnie E. Snow; business education, G. A. Gru- 
man; manual training, J. E. Painter; child study, Har- 
low S. Gale; physical education, Mrs. Louise Preece; 
natural science, C. W. Hall; school administration, Dr. 
J. F. Force; library, Miss Gratia Countryman; educa- 
tion of deaf, blind, and feeble minded, Mrs. C. L. Place; 
Indian education, E. R. Johnstone. 


SF 


At a meeting of the trustees of Northwestern univer- 
sity recently held at Chicago, Prof. Edn und J. James 
was unanimously chosen president of that institution. 
Professor James will receive an annual salary of $7,500, 
an increase of $2,500 over that of his predecessor, Dr. 
Henry Wade Rogers. President James enters upon his 
duties at Evanston, Feb. 1. 


What will probably prove to be a unique educational 
institution was chartered under the laws of Rhode 
Island last week. It will be called the “Nautical Pre- 
paratory School.” It is intended to accomplish for 
American boys at sea what the military academy does 
for them on land. Rear Admiral Luce is a member of 
the board of directors. 


The Appellate division of the supreme court sustains 
the judgment of the lower court in dismissing the suit 
of the New York university against the Loomis Labora- 
tory to gain possession of its property. The plaintiff 
claimed that the donor intended his gift for the exclu- 
sive use of the university. Colcnel Payne, who made 
the gift, testified that the laboratory was to be entirely 
independent. 


A meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie Natioral 
Institution was held in Secretary Hay’s cfice Janvary 
29. Andrew Carnegie’s deed of gift was received ard 
Dr. Daniel C.Gilman, of Baltimore,was elected president 
of the institution. The officers of the board of trustees 
are: Abram &. Hewitt, chaiuman; Dr. J. S. Billirgs, 
vice-chairman, and Dr. C. D. Walcott, secretary. 


Ex-President Cleveland has written as follows regarc- 
ing our relatiors with Cuta: 

“The arguments used in opposition to the tariff ccn- 
cessions Cuba implores are fallacious and misleading, 
and cannot but fil) patriotic citizens with shame ard bv- 
miliation. We can occasionally hear of corcessions 
which rich sugar interests might approve in behelf of 
trembling Cuba. I do not believe that nations, any 
more than individuals, can safely violate the rules of 
honesty and fair dealing. Until there is no escape, 
therefore, I will not believe, that, with all our fine words 
and lofty professions, our embrace of Cuba means the 
contagion of deadly disease.” 
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Against Corporal Punishment. 


ALBANny, N. Y.—State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner has given a second decision 
against the board of education of School 
District No. 4, of Harrington, Suffolk 
county, who directed that Harry T. Mott, 
Fred Ketchum, and Harry Robbins be 
given a “sound thrashing.” The boys 
broke the rules of the Northport high 
school which they attended, and the board 
decided the boys should be thrashed. 
Young Mott’s father appealed to Mr. 
Skinner from that decision and was sus- 
tained. 

The board thea voted that the Mott boy 
should be received, but that corporal pun- 
ishment should be inflicted on him. A 
second appeal was taken, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction sustained 
this also. 


Forty-Six Millions for Education. 


During the past year the state of New 
York expended $46,077,577.95 for educa- 
tion. James Russell Parsons, secretary of 
the state regents, reports this sum divided 
as follows: 


Common schools and allied interests 
$32,798,595.74, of which $5,023,046 was 
state aid ; secondary education $5,702,717.- 

2, State aid amounting to $396,683.43; 
higher education, $7,576,264.69, ot which 
$104,428.80 was state aid. The total in- 
crease for public schools is $2,973,778-15, 
the state aid increase being $197,172.34 
The total for higher education shows a 
decrease of $86,772.46. 

The value of school-houses and sites re- 
ported by the department of public in- 
struction, less the value of public high 
schools, is $71,030,111.73; the children at- 
teading public elementary schools number 
1,139,014. New York public high schools 
report 70,560 students anda total property 
of $10,733.383-27. New York academies 
report 13,636 students and a net property 
of $18,150,206.04. Institutions of higher 
education in the metropolis report 32,203, 
students and a net property of $78,874,- 
833.30. These figures show that private 
means are more freely expended for edu- 
cation than funds raised by education. 


Truancy and Proposed Remedies. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—One of the most 
notable meetings of the year in Western 
Pennsylvania was that of the Allegheny 
Principals’ club, Saturday morning, Jan. 
18, The members of the Pittsburg Prin- 
cipals’ Association and of the Allegheny 
County Principals’ round table had been 
invited to be present. 

Supt. John Morrow, of this city, ad- 
dressed the meeting. ‘ Hooliganism in 
the Public Schools” was the title under 
which he discussed the confirmed truant 
and his parentage. Allegheny has fora 
number of years been conducting a truant 
school, so that Superintendent Morrow 
spoke from ripe experience. He called 
attention to its advantages and its disad- 
vantages both as regards the truant and 
the school as a whole. He presented also 
a plan for an industrial detention school 
to be located some distance from the cities, 
to which both of the cities and the 
boroughs of Allegheny county might send 
their truants. 

The Western Pennsylvania reformatory, 
at Morganza, is the only place to which 
truants may now besent. Before a child 
can be sent to this reformatory he must 
have reached such a degree of criminality 
that he has long since needed control 
during the hours when he is not in school. 
The evil surroundings of the truant in his 
home and the lack of control by his par- 
ents have, in a great number of cases, 
produced the truant. The address showed 
clearly the necessity that the state shall 
enter the home of the embryo criminal, 
take him from that school of vice, and 
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place him in a well-disciplined industrial 
home. : 

The discussion developed a spirit sel- 
dom found in the meetings of the separate 
organizations. Superintendent Andrews, 
of Pittsburg, Superintendent Kendall, of 
Homestead, Secretary Gerwig, of the 
Allegheny board of controllers, and many 
others took part in the discussion. Secre- 
tary Gerwig said that, altho twenty-one of 
every twenty-five pupils sent to the city 
truaat school were never returned, yet the 
board felt that the truant school and the 
commitments to Morganza were far short 
of ideal conditioas. He said also tbat 
their record of truancy attributed at least 
ninety per cent. of the cases, either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the mothers of the 
children. 

A resolution was passed by the meeting, 
indorsing the plan for an industrial school 
for truants, as presented by Superintend- 
ent Morrow, and recommending that steps 
be taken toward the enactment of suitable 
legislation. Aresolution of sympathy for 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton in his recent injur- 
jes was also passed. 


Department of Business Education, 


. . . 


At the last meeting of the Department 
of Business Education, N. E. A. the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the portion of the presi- 
dent’s address which refers to the matter 
of program be referred to the incoming 
presideat with the suggestion that as far 
as possible its ideas be carried out, and 
that a ‘‘committee of nine ’’ be appointed 
to prepare a monograph upon commercial 
education. 

The general intent of the members, so 
far as it found expression, was that the 
moaograph to be prepared by the com- 
mittee was to relate specially to coinmer- 
cial education in the public schools, and 
that the work was to iuclude the formula- 
tion of a general course of procedure and 
detailed courses of study for business 
education in such schools. 

In view, therefore, of the growing de- 
mand for business education in the public 
schools, and particularly the secondary 
schools, it seems proper that a committee 
comprising some of our strongest and 
most experienced business educators 
should be appointed to consider this com- 
paratively new phase of the subject; and 
in order that the committee may be aided 
in its work by the strength of the entire 
department, it seems advisable that the 
greater part of the sessions of the next 
meeting be devoted to such questions as 
will naturally claim the chief attention of 
the committee. 

It is intended that the program for the 
coming meeting shall be in the main di- 
rectly in line with the work delegated to 
the committee of nine. The question of 
business courses in public schools natur- 
ally suggests subdivisions, as forexample: 
1. Object; and herein should be sought 
the views of (a) business men, (b) students 
and graduates, and (c) instructors and edu- 
cational experts. 2. Length of commer- 
cial courses and content of curriculum. 3. 
Material on which to work, as to (a) age, 
(b) environment. This opens up in its 
various phases the whole matter of instruc- 
tion for business in the public schools. 

As the work of this committee is ex- 
pected practically to fix a uniform code of 
procedure for business education in the 
public schools, all persons interested in 
business education in any of its phases 
are cordially and earnestly invited and re- 
quested to communicate their views to the 
committee of which D. W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is chairman, and T. P. 


Twiggs, high school, Detroit, secretary. 
Communications may be addressed to 
either of these gentlemen, or to the de- 
Crissy, Albany, 


partment president, I. O. 
N.Y. 
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Consolidation and Transportation- 


Des Motnes, IowaA.—In the forthcom- 
ing report of State Supt. R. C. Barrett, he 
will devote a chapter to the consolidation 
of districts and the transportation of 
pupils, : 

The replies to the question as to what 
the sentiment in the counties is toward 
consolidation and transportation, Superin- 
tendent Barrett says may be classified as 
follows: Favorable 25, opposed 26, divided 
12.partly favorable 4,unsettled 5,growing in 
favor 23. Where the system has been tried 
and the results reported, it produced good 
effects in twenty-seven counties, while in 
five it was doubtful. The patrons in 
twenty counties are reported to be well 
Satisfied, while in eight counties there 
was some dissatisfaction, owing generally 
to bad roads. 

At Sioux City three wagons were em- 
ployed for the school year, and three 
schools were closed. About 125 pupils 
were transported; fifty in wagons, and 
seventy-five by street car lines. The re- 
port will show that $2,136.16 were econoni- 
ized in a single year in Sioux City alone; 
while at the same time the children re- 
ceived better educational advantages. 

Briefly summarized, the advantages 
claimed for the system by the county sup- 
erintendents, 95 per cent. of whom favor 
the plan, are as follows: 

1. It willsecure better teachers. 

2. It willreduce the per capita cost of 
education in the districts affected in nearly 
every case and without exception after 
the first cost of buildings, where buildings 
are required, has been paid. 

3. It will insure better classification of 
pupils, so that both teacher and pupils may 
spend their time to better advantage. 

4. Larger classes will stimulate competi- 
tion and better effort and greater interest 
and enthusiasm among the pupils. 

5. Supervision will be more thoro and 
more easily accomplished by the county 
superinteneent, and by the principal of 
the township or central school, where it is 
large enough to require a principal and 
assistant teachers. Certainly the county 
superintendents can give better attention 
to the schools if their number is reduced. 

6. The attendance would be larger, as 
experience has shown. 

7. Greater punctuality would be secured, 
as the children would all be brought to 
school before 9 o’clock in the morning. 

8. Consolidation would provide better 
buildings and more apparatus and librar- 
ies without additional expense. 

9. Longer and more regular terms of 
school would be the result of uniting the 
forces of several small districts into one 
strong central school which could be kept 
running eight or nine months in a year. 

10. The health of the children would be 
better guarded where they are conveyed 
from their homes to the school in coinfort- 
able vehicles than where they have to 
travel thru mud or snow for a mile or so to 
the school, as they often do under the 
present system. 

11. The older children would be kept at 
homeand in school longer than they can 
be at present, because the central school 
could provide advanced courses of study 
under a capable teacher. So the necessity 
of going to town to school would be put 
off for several years. ‘lhe course of study 
would be so arranged as to accommodate 
these older pupils at such time as they can 
be spared to attend school. This would 
tend to keep the boys and girls on the farm 
instead of encouraging them to leave it and 
go to the towns. This is one of the main 
purposes of this system. 

12. It will improve the farm surroundings 
and add attractions to country life by 
stimulating a desire to know about the 
works of nature. Col. Francis W. Parker 
has pointed out the wonderful opportuni- 
ties for elementary education to the child 
living on a farm. 

13. In the central school there would 
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be opportunity for the study of special 
branches which cannot be offered in the 
district school because the teacher lacks 
either the time or the ability to teach them. 

14. In short, and tov sum up, the opinion 
of the county superintendents is almost 
unanimous 10 the effect that the consoli- 
dation of small schools and the transporta- 
tion of the pupils to a central school at 
the expense of the district would result in 
better schools at less or no greater ex- 
pense. 


Home Study and Good Teaching. 


Wooppsury, N. J.—The custom of 
pupils working at home is not favored by 
the Gloucester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. At the recent meeting in this place, 
Superintendent Eldridge said that some ot 
the teachers gave the pupils too much 
work out of school hours. The teachers 
expressed various views on the subject of 
home work. One opinion was to the effect 
that the child should not be compelled to 
study at night, while others claimed that 
night study was the best for the pupil. 
One of the difficulties is that too much 
work foreign to the studies is charged to 
the school, such as music lessons. Pro- 
fessor Frey thought home study should 
not be required or pupils in the first four 
grades. Hesaid the child would accom- 
plish a great deal more in the school-room 
than in the home. Much of the home 
work, he thought, was mental dissipation 
instead of study. 

Rev. Dr. Charles C. Boyer, of the Key- 
stone State Normal school, made an ad- 
dress on “ Two Ways of Teaching.” He 
said in part: “The teacher needs to be 
wiser than the serpent and as loving as the 
dove. The man ard the woman who 
wishes to mold character must know how 
to develop the finer nature of the child. 
When you govern boys or girls the best 
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thing you can do is to win your way into 
the heart beats of the child. The teacher 
much learn to avoid collison. The pupil 
thinks the teacher is the worst enemy he 
has. The teacher comes to school wonder 
ing what the boys are goivg to do rext. 
We should swallow our prejudices and 
not always look for war. 

“ Always try your pupil before you con- 
demn him. be careful of the use of harsh 
language, which will drive the pupil away 
from you. There are two kinds of teach- 
ers in securing obedience. Theone is the 
czar kind—the other is the loving mother 
kind. The one governs like a machige— 
the other thru kindness and love.” 


Mr. Eggleston’s New Duties. 


RIcHMOND, VA.—Mr. J. D. Eggleston 
has resigned his editorial position with 
the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., to ac- 
cept an invitation from the Conterence 
for Education in the South to assist Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney in the conduct of the 
information and printing bureau to be es- 
tablished by the conference at Kncxville, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Eggleston’s specific work will be to 
gather and prepare jor publication statis- 
tics relating to the condition of rural 
schools in the South. In this work he 
will have the co-operation of Dr. Robert 
Frayser, of the Virginia state normal 
school, Hon. Harry St. George Tucker. 
of Lexington, Dr. Charles Mclver, of 
North Carolina, and other prominent edu 
cators. 

Mr. Eggleston is a Virginian by birth, 
a member of a family widely known in 
the state. He was educated at Hampden- 
Sidney, and taught his first school in 
Prince Edward county, where he was 
born. His success as superintendent of 
the city schools of Asheville, N. C., 
brought him into prominence several years 
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ago. and he is generally regarded as.one 
of the strongest educators in the South. 


School Board Organization. 


At a gathering of educators recently 
held in Philadelphia, President Butler, of 
Columbiau niversity, suggested that boards 
of education should consist of few mem- 
bers, and that they should not be elective, 
but appointed by the mayor. To the 
second proposition the PhiJadelpbia Zed- 
ger takes exception. It points out that to 
give any mayor such power would be dan- 
gerous. The unclean hand of politics is 
now felt in the management of school 
affairs, and the chances are that if the 
proposition of Dr. Butler were to become 
a fact, the entire school machinery would 
soon be merged as part of a vast political 
ring. 

The size of the membership of the board, 
according to the Ledger, could be materi- 
ally diminished, and the local school board 
abolished te advantage, but the present 
method of appointing 1s satisfactory to the 
people of Philadelphia. who consider the 
welfare of the schools first in importance 
and the interests of te politicians least. 

The Philadelphia public schools now in 
operation, thru the administration of the 
board of education the superintendent’s 
department and the teachers. have been 
brought to a high degree of efficiency. 
The trouble is that there are not enough 
schools, and tor this councils are to blame. 
They have cut down appropriations for 
supplies and salaries so that there is not 
enough money to buy books or employ 
new teachers. What is needed at present 
is not to consider whether the system of 
appointing or creating members of the 
board of education can be improved, but 
to convince a majority of the members of 
councils that it is their paramount duty to. 
supply the needs of the public schools. 





In and Around New York City. 


The board of education has requested 
the board of estimate and apportionment 
to issue $12,495,200 for equipping schoois, 
new buildings. acquiring sites, etc., to be 
divided as tollows: Manhattan and the 
Bronx, $6,656,co2; Brooklyn, $4,422,600; 
Richmond, $226,600, and Queens, $1,1g90,- 
oco. 


The dinner of the Male Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation called for Jan. 18 has teen post- 
poned until March. The regular Febru- 
ary dinner, however, will be held this 
month. 


In future the pay rolls and checks for 
teachers and principals will be delivered 
at the school-houses instead of being 
passed to principals at the city paymas 
ter’s office. This will save long trips for 
many of the principals. The new scheme 
will save much time, and is generally fa- 
vored. 


An affecting meeting of the principals 
of Manhattan-Bronx was held January 
23 when Borough Superintendent Jasper 
bade the principals good bye and urged 
them to be loyal to the new order of things. 
Mr. Jasper has been connected with the 
system for almost a generation. City 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell, was introduced and 
made a brief speech. 


The graduating exercises of the gram- 
mar department of P.S. No. 77, Eighty- 
fifth street and First avenue, Miss Rich- 
man, principal, were held Jan. 28. 


The American Historical Society an- 
nounces that Mr. U.B. Phillips, of Co- 
lumbia, has won the Justin Winsor prize 
for 1901 for the best monograph in the 
field of American history. The subject is 
‘ Georgia and State’s Rights.” 


The contracts for four new school build- 
ings to cost more than $1,000,000 were 
awarded by the board of education Janu- 
ary 31. At a meeting held January 27, 





bids were opened. The lowest bidders for 
the various schools were: Dewitt Clin- 
ton high school, J.and T. Lamb, of Brook- 
lyn. $548,184; Long Island City school, J. 
T. Woodruff, $169,874; Brooklyn school, 
C. H. Peckworth, $120,138 ; Bronx school, 
P. K. Gray, $193,000. 


A dinner inhonor of Charles E. Robert- 
son, retiring president of the Brooklyn 
school board, was given by the members 
of that body in the Union League club, 
January 29. 


The annual report of the receipts and 
expenditures of Cooper Union, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, has just been issued. 
The receipts were $93.530.25, while the 
expenditures amounted to $99,723.94. Dur- 
ing the year a bequest of $20,000 trom 
Oswald Ottendorfer was received. The 
present financial condition is given as fol 
lows: Current assets, $2,526.40; current 
indebtedness $8,284.13, leaving a deficit of 
$55757-73: 

The New York section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry met at the Chemists’ 
club, Jan. 24. Among the papers read was 
that of Wilhelm Dreyfus which treated of 
“Sanitary Chemistry in Relation to the 
Live Stock Industry of the United States ” 
with stereopticon demonstration. 


Dr. Julius Sachs has been appointed to 
the new professorship in secondary edu- 
cation at Teachers college. The courses 
to be offered by this department are: 
First, a general course on secondary edu- 
cation, open to graduates and specially 
qualified seniors; second, a course, open 
to graduates only, on the curriculum of the 
secondary school; and third, a seminar in 
secondary education. 


A delightful reception to President-elect 
Nicholas Murray Butler was held by the 
trustees and dean of Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, January 30. 





An exhibition of shop and class work 
will be held at P.S. 165, 109th street and 
Broadway, D. E. Gaddis, principal, in 
connection with the Washington bust pre- 
sentation, January 29. 


The trustees announce that boys irom 
the public schools cannot be admitted to 
the City college this winter owing to the 
overcrowded and inadequate buildings 
available. They hope to receive all boys 
qualified who may apply next June. There 
are already 2,300 students in the college. 

Columbia university in co-operation with 
Cooper Union has arranged to give six 
lectures on great civil undertakings in 
Cooper Union hall on Tuesdays during 
February and March. Mr. William Hu- 
bert Burr, C. E., will be the lecturer. The 
last two lectures of the course will treat of 
the Nicaragua and Panama routes of the 
Isthmian Ship canal. 


Andrew Carnegie has duplicated his 
$300,000 gift to Cooper Union. The ex- 
tra income will enable this institution to 
occupy nearly all of its building and will 
admit of additional compensation to 
teachers. 


Teachers’ Club in New York. 


New York is to have a teachers’ club. 
At a recent meeting of the City Teachers’ 
Association, the report of the committee 
recommending the establishment of a 
teachers club and the purchase and equip- 
ment of a building was adopted, after 
omitting all direct reference to the matter 
of subscriptions. The president, Magnus 
Gross, will appoint a committee of one 
hundred teachers, who are empowered to 
secure the co-operation of an auxiliary 
committee of one hundred laymen to fur- 
ther the project. 

At the same meeting a resolution thank- 
ing the board of education, and especially 
Auditor Cook, for expediting the payment 
ot salaries was passed. 
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Nonsense in the School-Room. 


The January meeting of the New York Educational Council 
was devoted to the rather unprofitable subject of ‘‘ Nonsense 
in the School-Room.” It was practically an invitation ‘to 
caustic remarks. Supt. Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange, 
was the principal speaker. His strictures are worth caretul 
consideration both where he is right and where he is on the 
wrong track. Each one of the criticisms is met with at some 
time or other by every teacher and principal. 

Here is asummary of his address. A report of the discus- 
sion of it will be given next week : 

Our schools are immensely better than those of twenty years 
ago. I believe they are accomplishing a noble work, but at 
the same time I cannot help seeing that there are many threads 
of unwisdom and shoddy in the texture of the cloth we are 
weaving. Some of these detects are an inheritance of earlier 
days, some are the weak products of over-charged imagina- 
tions, and still others are due to over-ambitious experimenta- 
tion. 

It seems to me that our greatest errors arise from 

1. Erroneous views as to the real purpose of the schools ; 

2. Failure to understand child nature ; 

3. Ambitious but unwise efforts in modifying courses of 
study and originating methods. 

What are the schools for? 

The schools are not primarily for the making of scholars. 
They are not intended to create an intellectual aristocracy. 
They are not solely for the purpose of sharpening the intellect 
of the youth of acommunity; nor are they merely for fitting 
the individual to get a living and to live happily. 

The school is paid for by the community by general taxation. 
Every citizen pays, whether or not he has a child at schoo), or 
ever had, or ever will have. This method of support is justifiable 
only on the ground that the state or community as a whole is 
to be benefited by the expenditure of the money, and that it 
would not be safe or prudent to do otherwise than maintain the 
schools. 

The purpose of the school is to make the best kind of citi- 
zens of the pupils. The teacher must not conclude that a boy 
is there simply to learn the three R’s or to go successfully thru 
the curriculum of the high school. He is there to be developed 
into the best kind of a citizen he is capable of becoming, and 
it is the teacher’s duty and should be her pleasure to find how 
this development can be best accomplished. The teacher may 
say the boy is stupid and ought to be taken out of school and 
put to work. This is wrong. That boy is above all] others the 
one for whom the far-seeing community maintains the schools. 
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It is such as he that justify the taxing of the childless for the 
support of the schools. He mms¢ be molded into a good citi- 
zen. The good of the state demands it. 

The teacher’s duty is to the community, and he must so han- 
dle his school that the net result will be of the greatest benefit 
to it. If this can be secured by devoting most of one’s time to 
polishing the brilliant pupils and opening up new avenues be- 
tore the earnest pupils, while the dull and lazy and vicious are 
allowed to become still duller and idler and more depraved, 
then this is what the conscientious teacher should do. If, on 
the other hand, the danger to the welfare of the commonwealth 
lies in the presence of these undesirable individuals—and who 
shall say it does not ?—then it is plain that no cultivation of 
brilliant pupils, no earnest leading of the faithful children, 
whose presence is a delight to the teacher, should take the 
teacher’s attention and careful effort from those whose pres- 
ence is nota benediction and whose absence it is hard to re- 


gret. 

The failure to realize this relation between the school and 
the community has again and again produced conditions which, 
while it would hardly be proper to denominate them nonsensi- 
cal, may certainly be called unwise. 

Failure to properly understand child nature is a second and 
prolific source of error, waste, and nonsense. The spirit of the 

ast grips us so firmly that as a class we seem to be unable to 

ree ourselves from the idea that the school is somehow a great, 
and holy, and to-be-reverenced institution, in which the child 
is to be neither a child in impulses and thoughts nor a man in 
power and independence, but a sort of hybrid calculating ma- 
chine with liberty to study and to be respectful, but with no 
emotions save as we open them with the lesson in music and 
cultivate them with the exercises in drawing. The naturalness 
of the child is—without our intention—repressed, and he feels 
toward the teacher not as toward one of his race and kind, but 
according to his nature, as toward a partially fallen angel or 
an improperly elevated demon. He now approaches questions 
and topics not as a child but asa pupil. He somehow stops 
considering what ought to be a reasonable and sensible answer 
to questions and feels around for the words he thinks the 
teacher is probably fishing after. School is to him a distinct 
place. It is suz generis. It hasits own atmosphere. Why 
can’t we overcome this defect? Why can’t we in our earnest- 
ness come to understand child nature better and learn to ap- 
proach children in a natural way? 

We need more personal study of the child—more definite ef- 
forts to understand him and how he can best be approached 
and influenced and developed. Nothing is more needed than 
this kind of child study. It is this we need rather than the 
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kind that groups three thousand puzzled children, who desire 
to answer as would probably please the questioner and asks 
them foolish questions, and sits up nights to read, and tabu- 
late, and average, and per cent. the answers. It is very inter- 
esting to read a thousand children’s essays and after careful 
tabulations deduce the important discovery that, ‘Boys gen- 
erally prefer noisy and active games, while girls are more quiet 
and retiring,’ but it would seem as tho the investigator’s time 
might have been used to better advantage, and as tho the chil- 
dren were not likely to be greatly benefited by such study. 
One error in the handling of pupils is to treat them as would- 
be sinners and not as well-disposed and probably earnest chil- 
dren. We assume that they will be troublesome and we hem 
them inand restrain them and suppress their individuality 
and show them in every way that they are now under control 
and must obey. Macaulay said the Puritans objected to bear- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators. We sometimes seem to carry 
on our schools on this plan. School must be a calm and holy 
and unlikable place or it will not be the real thing. The teach- 
er of such a school is apt to have the air of the doctor in Mrs. 
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wants you to work this example.” “Mary, what did Miss 
Brown ask you to do?” They insist on complete sentences 
as answers to all questions. If they ask John if he would like 
to live in China, he must not reply with a simple “ No,” as he 
would if he were talking with his mother. e must say, “I 
would not like to live in China, Miss Brown.” If they ask 
Tom how old he is, it is sinful for him to reply, “ Twelve 
years’ He must say, “I am twelve years old, Miss Brown.” 
Otherwise it isn’t a complete statement. 

Care in the use of English is of great importance, but over- 
refinement is almost as much to be deprecated as its opposite. 
A prominent educator of Chicago, who had become possessed 
of the thirst for newness, recently took the breath of his asso- 
ciates by announcing as a new discovery in educational theory 
that it is grammatically and mathematically wrong to say that 
three from eleven leaves eight, because “ In order to have been 
able to take the three from eleven you must have had a sepa- 
rate group of eleven, from the vicinity of which you could re- 
move the three.” ‘In fact,” he added, “you must have had 
fourteen in order to be able to take three from eleven.” And 
he is now seeking for a proper and truly pedagogic form of ex- 
pression to fit such operations. 

When an inventor brings out a new idea having a plausible 
look, there are always some of us who like to be thought of as 
up-to-date, and at the head of the procession, who at once 
seize upon and introduce and experiment with the new idea. 
Great caution should be exercised in taking up new and un- 
tried theories. Experiments which involve the future of chil- 
dren are dangerous, and before undertaking them we should 
have the moral certainty that comes of long and careful con- 
sideration, and, if possible, observation. We are swayed too 
easily by voluable enthusiasts and earnest specialists. 

We occasionally find a school-room in which co-ordination 
and correlation are carried to such extremes that it is difficult 
to tell whether the subject of a recitation is arithmetic or draw- 
ing, or nature study, and from which the pupil can take away 
no definite idea. By all means let there be correlation and co. 
ordination, but let them be incidental and not the chief aim of 
the lesson. 

Ambitious superintendents and principals all over the land 
have become convinced that nature study is a valuable subject 
and that more than most studies it offers opportunities for cor- 
relation. They have, therefore, enthusiastically prepared 
courses of study and outlines of work, and introduced the sub- 
ject into the curriculum. Teachers have soon realized how 
little foundation they have to work on, how extensive the 
course is, and how busy they are kept trying not to expose 
their ignorance to the children, when the latter make positive 
Statements that seem wildly improbable but which may be 
facts. Then come expostulation and a reduction of the course, 
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or a quiet ignoring of the subject, except as it occasionally 
furnishes an exercise in sketching a flower in water colors, 
drawing leaf-forms, or watching peas sprout from a box of dirt, 
or a moth from its cocoon. And when it gets to that we are 
right where we were a dozen years ago, and-nature study is 
only a name in our courses. Is it perhaps possible that we are 
on the wrong track? Are we trying to teach the facts of sci- 
ence, or to make children love nature? Itis not improbable 
that we have in mind too much of the former and too little of 
the latter. The only reason I care to have a child’s attention 
turned to these things is to teach him the habit of observing, 
to teach him the wonderful adaptability of the parts of a plant 
or an animal to its needs and to instill into him a love for na- 
ture. 

Another subject to be discussed to-day relates to the learn- 
ing of reading in the lowest primary grades. In those grades 
should the aim be to teach the child to read or to love good lit- 
erature? Can both ends be accomplished as rapidly as the 
former alone? It seems to me that a deal of nonsense is talked 
on this subject. In the first place there can be no doubt that 
more rapid advancement can be made with a system partly 
phonetic than with any system disregarding phonetics. I think 
this is not disputed. The philosophers insist, however, that 
the child’s love for the beautiful in Rterature is dwarfed if not 
fed while he is young, and that it is asin to let him lose two 
precious years of literary enjoyment and training. They over- 
look the fact that a wise Providence hasn’t given to six-year- 
old children the discriminating powers that come in later 
years, and that their literary delight and training in these two 
years must be very small. They also forget that a system that 
will in two years teach a child to read new and strange words 
will have opened to him the storehouse of literature so widely 
that at the end of the fourth year he will have dipped far more 
deeply into good literature than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The undeveloped muscles of the young child cannot carry a 
pen with accuracy; his vocal cords cannot serve the purposes 
of musical notation; his brain is not prepared for the fine dis- 
tinctions of literary taste. To attempt to force him in any of 
these directions is not wise. 

By all means let the reading matter be of as entertaining 
and beautiful a character as possible, but let it be remembered 
that the primary purpose of the work of the first two years is 
to teach the child to read. 

Our courses and our schools contain much that is wise and 
a little that is foolish. Most of the latter is in a sense to the 
credit of the profession, as it is the fruit of zeal, even tho the 
zeal be misdirected, and evidences a spirit of progress that is 
certain to lift educational methods and theories toa higher 
plane and lead to a wise treatment of our pupils. 
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Association of the District of Columbia, Etc. 


FROM AUTHORS PREFACE. 

‘This book contains much plain talking for which I offerno 
defence, Its justification will be found in the bedy of the work ; 
not evading unpleasant topics, nor yet transgressing the limits of 
propriety. Science strips all draperies from the objects it ex- 
am nes, and, in the search after truth, sees no indecorum in an 
earnest line of study, and recognizes no impropriety in looking 
at objects under an intense light, andin good focus. Painful as 

tis to treat subjects so repulsive, a man cannot choose his duty, 

nor can he honestly evade it. Therefore, knowing of no other 
work of like character, I present this as the best effort of which 
Iam at present capable for the preseivaticn of the individual 
and the welfare of the race.” 
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appe il to all lovers of tguth.”—New York 
Nedical kecord., 


“‘An unique and commendable volume. | 
It contains much that at once interests, 
instracts, and entertains. Any readér 
who examines this book will be beae- 
fited.""—Denver Post. 
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In Honor of Supt. Shallow JOHN A. HALL, Prest. HENRY S. LEE, Vice Prest. H. M. PHILLIPS, Secy. 
A social meeting of the lecturers and 
local directors of the Brooklyn free lecture FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


course, with Mr. Shallow and the lecture 
committee of the board of education pres- 
ent, was held Jan. 25. Supper was fol- 


OF 
lowed by a reception and entertainment, 
with Dr. Jerome Walker as chairman of | 
the committee of arrangements. 
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The only matter of general interest acted | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
upon was the report of the by-law commit- 
tee prepared by Abraham Stern, denying | Year Ending December 31; 1901. 


most of the petitions for changes from the | 
Brooklyn board. The report was adopted. | 
After transacting routine business the | 
board adjourned until January 31, when a 
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dollar saved without crippling the effi- 
ciency of administration, is a dollar saved 
for these purposes. 


McKinley-Washington School Exercise. 


The public schools of Manhattan held 
exercises Wednesday, January 29, with 
the double purpose of observing the late 
President McKinley’s birthday and at the 
same time accepting the giftto each school 
of a copy of the Houdin bust of Washing 
ton. These busts were made by Sculptor 
MacDonald and presented by Frank 
Tilford. Schools in other boroughs ob- 
served the day with exercises commemor- 
ating the late president. Several depart- 
ments combined their mid-year graduating 
exercises with the birthday observance. 

When the busts were presented, brief 
addresses were made by friends of the 
school, and were responded to by the prin- 
cipals. 


Superintendents of Buildings and Sup- 
plies. 


Under the new charter besides the city 
superintendent of schools there are two 
other city superintendents in the depart- 
ment of education, each charged with the 
supervision of the material side of the 
school system—supplies and buildings. 
Their capacity is chiefly advisory. They 
are consulting experts. Beyond that they 
must carry out the behests of the board in 
another capacity—that of executive offi- 
cers. They will be appointed for six 
years. 

The term “executive officers of the 
board,” inserted in the charter for the first 
time, is not very well understood, but is 
construed as conferring greatly increased 
powers, and as making the superintend- 
ents directly responsible for spending the 
city’s money. 

The superintendent of buildings must be 
a professional architect. He shall adver- 
tise for bids for the erection, alteration, or 
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‘repair of any building, to be used for edu- 


cational purposes in New York, which has 
been authorized by the board. He may 
appoint a deputy superintendent for each 
of the boroughs, who must be engineers or 
architects of good standing. Thesuperin- 
tendent loses his power of nominating 
janitors. 

For the superintendent of supplies no 
requirements are laid down in the charter. 
He will be the executive officer of the 
board for the purchase, storing, and distri- 
bution of all supplies for the use of 
schools, the printing, transportation of pu- 
pils, and other matters assigned him by 
the by-laws. 


Must Abide by Board’s Ruling. 


A decision of great importance to teach- 
ers, because of the precedent it: estab- 
lishes, was made recently by the Appellate 
division of the supreme court, which re- 
versed the order granting a writ of certio- 
vari to Emma Walker, a school teacher, 
against the board of examiners and Su- 
perintendent Maxwell. Miss Walker’s 
application for a certificate permitting her 
to teach in a high-grade school had been 
refused by the board and she desired to 
have the proceedings reviewed. The writ 
was granted in the lower courts, but was 
appealed by the New York board of edu- 
cation. Theopinion of the superior court 
says that a writ of certiorari can be issued 
only where the right is conferred by stat- 
ute or where it may issue at common law, 
the right not being taken away by statute. 
The only question in the case was whether 
the writ was issuable at common law, and 
it was decided that it was not so issuable. 
The opinion concludes as follows: 

“1f the principle contended for by the 
relator were to prevail, we can See no rea- 
son why it should not be applied to pupils 
seeking promotion from grade to grade in 
the public schools, to applicants for exam- 
ination by the civil service commission tor 
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appointment to public office, or in the na- 
tional service to candidates for admission 
to West Point or Annapolis. Sucha rule 
would occasion endless confusion and im- 
pair the public service. The proceedings 
are dismissed.” 


Sewing Teachers’ Examination. 


An examination of applicants for li- 
censes as teachers of sewing for New 
York will be conducted by the board of 
examiners on Monday, March 17, com- 
mencing at 9.30 A.M.,at the hall of the 
board of education, 59th street and Park 
avenue, Manhattan; and an oral exami- 
nation, at the call of the board of exami- 
ners. Each applicant must be at least 
eighteen years of age, and of good moral 
character; must be a graduate from a 
high school or an institution of equal or 
higher rank, or have an equivalent educa 
tion; must be a graduate from a profes- 
sional course of at least one year in the 
teaching of sewing, must have had at 
least one year’s experience in teaching 
sewing. 

The written examination will be upon 
(a) illustrative drawing and drafting of 
patterns; (b) textile manufactures; (c) 
practical sewing as represented in given 
models; (d) educational] principles as ap- 
plied in the teaching of sewing; (©) 
methods of instruction, discipline, an 
class management. The oral examination 
may include a practical test of methods, 
etc., with a class in sewing. In the ques- 
tions, the applicant must show ability to 
use the English language correctly. 

A supplementary academic examination 
will be required of all candidates, what- 
ever their academic history, who, in the 
judgment of the board of examiners, 
should undergo such a test. Applicants 
who are not graduates of high schools or 
other institutions of equal or higher rank 
may be required to prove their qualifica- 
tions by passing such a test. 

All documents submitted as evidence of 
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opens training, or experience, must 
be originals, and must be accompanied by 
duplicate copies. 

Each applicant who enters the examina- 
tion will be required to report, within ten 
days thereafter, for physical examination 
by one of the physicians authorized by 
the board of education. The fee, three 
dollars, is to be paid by the applicant, to 
whom it will be repaid after his accept- 
ance of appointment. No person will be 
licensed who has not been vaccinated 
within eight years, unless the examining 
physician recommends otherwise. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for the period of one year, and 
may be renewed for two successive years, 
without examination, in case the work of 
the holder is satisfactory. At the close of 
the third year of continuous successiul 
service the city superintendent may make 
the license permanent. 


Examination for Kindergartners. 
A written examination of applicants for 


licenses as kindergarten teachers in New 
York will be held by the board of exam- 
iners, on Monday, Feb. 24, beginning at 
9 A. M., at the hall of the board of educa- 
tion. and an oral examination for such 
licenses at the call of the board of exam- 
iners, 

To enter this examination the applicants 
must have one of the following qualifica- 
tions: 

(a) Graduation from a high school or an 
institution of a or higher rank, or an 
equivalent academic training; and gradu- 
ation from a school for the professional 
training of teachers having a course of 
two years, at least one of which bas been 
devoted to the theory and practice of kin- 
dergarten work; (Applicants presenting 
qualification (a), who are not graduates of 
high schools, may be required to pass an 
academic examination), (b) graduation 
from a feur years’ course (including a kin 
dergarten course of two years) in a state 
normal schcol or a college; (c) graduation 


from a school for the training of kinder- 
gartners having a course of at least one 
year, together with successful experience 
in kindergarten teaching for not less than 
two years. Applicants presenting qualifi- 
fication (ec) must pass in addition to the 
examination described below, an academic 
examination, unless they are college grad- 
uates. This examination will occur at 
9 A.M., Feb. 25, 1902. 

All applicants must pass written and 
oral examinations embracing the follow- 
ing subjects: (a) Theory and practice of 
kindergarten teaching; (b) free hand 
drawing; (c) singing and piano playing; 
(d) physical exercises .appropriate for the 
kindergarten. 

Each applicant must be at leaste‘ghteen 
years of age and of good moral character. 
She will be required to report for a phys- 
ical examination, within ten days after the 
date of the written examination, to one of 
the physicians authorized by the board of 
education. The fee, three dollars, is to 
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PHONOGRAPH 


as an aid to 


$10 SECURES $480 LOT 


in Greater New York. 


The Astors’ Way of Making Money Made 
Possible for Every One. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


Among the possible 
uses of the Phonograph 
in this respect are the 
following: 





Everyone knows that the Astors made their 
money in buying and holding New York City 
real estate,—that, as the city grew, their prop- 
erty increased in value, so that to-day the 
Astors have one of the largest fortunes in the 
world. 

New York City is now growing faster than 
ever, and the present represents one of the best 
timesin which to buy property. It 1s not nec- 
essary to have a great deal of money to buy real 
estate under our plan. $10 down and $1.50 a 
week will buy a $480 lot within thirty-five minutes 
of New York City Hall, which lot is guaranteed 
to increase in value 20 per cent. within one year 
after purchase. If this is not proven to bea 
positive fact, your money will be refunded and 
six per cent. interest added. 

Upon investigation you will find this to be 
stronger and safer than a savings bank. 

We offer a free trip to New York City and 
return to intending purchasers.- Send to us for 
particulars. 

Send to us for maps, details of information, and 
fali particulars. It will only cost you a postal 
card to post yourself thoroughly. 

Write to Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. 192, 257 
Broadway, New York. If you will write immedi- 
ately, we will give you the choicest selection 
of lot. 


ist—Teachers can make their own lesson records; 


2d—Students can also make their records and can 
then criticize their own pronunciation. 


TheHome Phonograph '30 


is best suited for this purpose. The equipment 
includes a Reproducer or Speaker, and a 
Recorder with which records are made. 











BLANKS, READY FOR USE 25 Cents each 





Write us for full particulars. 


DOUGLAS & COMPANY, 


1o West 22d Street, New York. 
- Dealers in all kinds of Talking Machines, Supplies, and Edison Records 
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Architectural Drawing at the Art Students’ League. 
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be paid by the applicant, to whom it will 
be repaid after acceptance of appoint- 
ment. No person will be licensed who 
has not been vaccinated within eight 
years, unless the examining physician 
recommends otherwise. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for the period of one year and 
may be renewed for two successive years 


in case the work of the holder is satisfac- 
tory. At the close of the third year of 
continuous successful service the city sup- 
erintendent may make the license per- 
manent. 


Architectural Study at the Art League. 


The class now in progress on Monday 
evenings at the Art Students’ League, 


New York city, offers a unique opportun- 
ity to painters, sculptors, and mural deco- 
rators, as well as architects and those in- 
terested in the foundation and history of 
architecture. While the specific aim of 
this course is to treat architecture from 
the painter’s point of view, it will, how- 
ever, enable the student to gain a thoro 
knowledge of the orders, and to draw cor- 





If it ts the 


Columbia 


that’s allyou 
care to Know— 











for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office : Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 





THE DURELL & ROBBINS 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 
MATHEMATICS 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 


Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville School, and 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A.B. 


Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School. 








First Lessons 1N Numbers (Durell & Robbins)............... $ .25 
The development of numbers to 100 attractively illustrated. 
ELEMENTARY ParactTicAL ARITHMETIC (Durell & Robbins)....  .40 


Begins with the development of numbers and closes with the sub- 
ject of interest, covering the more useful topics of arithmetic. 
ADVANCED Practica ARITHMETIC (Durell & Robbins'....... 65 
Covers the courses of the state normal schools, meets the require- 
ments for admission to colleges, and is also especially adapted to 
the more practical demands of the rural schools. 
A GramMas ScHoon ALGEBRA (Durell & Rossrns)............ .80 
This volume contains only so much of the subject as pupils in 
grammar schools are likely to study, 
A Scuoot ALGEBRA (Durell & Robbins),...................0.65 1.00 
This volume covers the requirements for admission to the classical 
course of colleges. 
A ScHoot ALGEBRA ComPLETE (Durell & Robbins)............ 1.2 
This book contains, in addition to the subjects usually treated in a 
school algebra, the more advanced subjects required for admission 
to universities and scientific schools. 


we 
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These books are remarkable, both for the scholarly and original de- 
velopment of the theory and for the wonderful skill in simplifying pro- 
cesses and preparing a large number of examples and review exercises. 

In developing the theory, the authors have shown more plainly than 
has been done heretofore the common-sense reason for every step or pro- 
cess. This treatment is better adapted to the practical American spirit, 
and it also gives the study of Mathematics larger educational value. 

In making the problems and illustrative solutions, modern conditions 
and practices have been kept in view. The problems are consequently 
interesting and sensible, and the solutions are up-to-date. The exercises 
are well graded andthorough. — 

On every page of these books is stamped the class-room experience of 
scholarly teachers and the methods of practical men of affairs. 


Write for introductory and cnsbanee propositions and for a 


catalogue of other ideal school books and standard 
helps for teachers. 


R.L. MYERS & COMPANY, Publishers 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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COMMERCIAL MORTON'S 
SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


END PIRRUCTION | | recsimeccee teense 


4 The latent and heat. etvont Gecampbies j new and Leen, nd 

H Hy g 3 3 modern. e industrial and commercial] idea is everywhere 
is attracting increasing attention in many made prominent. The Tezt is accurate, clear, and interesting ; 
the Illustrations true to life, artistic, and admirably correlated 











institutions of higher learning, and in with the Text. The Maps are exceptionally valuable, consti- 

fating ~ r ~~, song, Tae poe < be — Our 

a : etache ossessions” are y described in their proper 
grammar and high-school work, oa ow place, along vith the rest of the United States. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


(Five Books) 


By SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., 
| H RK k f B O O hy S and ALEXANDER Forsxs, Chicago, Ill. 

Prepared by practical teachers, these books are in every 

sense excellent Text-Books in Reading. The key note of the 


series is to teach pupils to help themselves. These Readers 
contain valuable guides to pronunciation and abundant 


deserve a careful examination by all Drill Exercises, 
teachers of commercial studies O @ HULL’S ARITHMETICS 
The Elementary The Complete 
THOMSON’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC Are extensively used in the best schools of the country on 
| account of their acknowledged excellence. The use of these 





Arithmetics trains and develops the reasoning faculties. 


CLARK’S COMMERCIAL LAW 





MONTGOMERY'S M STANDARD 
S MODERN BOOKKEEPING HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Warren’s New Physical Geeare hy (thoroughly revised 
RF - i f ; a : dd te the ‘~.* time oo a ane By eps; reall a new book), 
or special terms for introduction, address Avery’s ysics, McCabe’s ngham’s atin Series 
HilPs Rhetoric, Shaw’s Backus’ Outlines of Literature. 


Wes Beeuses” Wayland’s Chapin’s Elements of 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
Pubitaners, Butler, Sheldon & Company, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 











29-31-33 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK. 


























the name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them.for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS” desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJuUs TABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 

urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 





GRAND. RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works - - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, free for the asking. 


We buy the schoolbooks of all 


which you would like to convert int 


* 


Schoo! Pooks of Ali Publishers at One Store. 
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~— S .= ay | ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
wo ee | ture. There is no babel of words used in 1ts description. Noconglomera- 
= uw & tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
a m3 6 | desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
pe O | kind of ideas that are cmnenng the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
‘a y | have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
« 5 9 | clime have been prociaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
ws a ‘* What’s in a pame? 
.‘ ot Call a rose by any other name 
nS And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
4 v In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
4 ° not apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
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112 WASHINGTON. 


1412 Washington Elm. 
1413 Washington Monument 


1415 Washington at Trenton. 
ount Vernon 
Newburgh. N.Y 


mission. 





. o. . : 
14144 Washington Crossing the Delaware. | 1423 —_ Reading of the Emancipation 
roclamation. | 47 His Study. 


, : 16 His Birthplace. | 
1416B Washington's mnaquanters at 7 His Home, Portland. | 
1416C Washington Resigning his Com- 


On paper 10 x 12. 


35—-PERRY PICTURES FOR FEBRUARY-35 


On paper 6 1-2 x 6. 


Price, 35 cents for the set postpaid. 


140 His Statue, Boston. 
1421 His Statue, Chicag 





1416 Washington and J.afayette at 15 LONGFELLOW. 


Prt) 


18 His Home, Cambridge. 
18B His Home, Cambridge. 





11—PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE—11 


Price, 50 cents for the set. 


Longfeliow. Washington. Lincoln Statue. : McKinley. 
His Birthplace. Martha Washington. Washington Crossing the | Rooseveit. 
Lowell. | Lincoln. Delaware Niagara Falls. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, bex17, Malden, Mass. 


1416D Washington Equestrian Statue, 19 His Daughters. 
Boston. : H 


|3t Bis Sustce Portland 
is Statue, Portland. 

15 LINCOLN. 22 Wayside Inn. 

1419 His Home. 23 Evangeline. 


45 LOWELL. 
46 His Home. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
His Home. 

| His Home, “ Gadshill.” 
, 9% Old Curiosity Shop. 


Send to-day. 











rectly any architectural form from various 
points of view, and decorate it harmoni- 
ously. During the course practical prob- 
lems will be given for the class to work 
out. Students will be required to design 
and draft buildings and interiors, and to 
project them in perspective; as they ad- 
vance they will apply ornament in keeping 
with the particular style of architecture 
used, and arrange schemes of decoration 
for the same. 

The instructor of this class is Mr. Henry 
Hornbostel, a prize student of the cole 
des Beaux Arts,a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and of the 
Beaux Arts. Mr. Hornbostel carried. off 
the second prize in the competition for the 
University of California, and at present is 
actively engaged in architectural work in 
New York city. 

Mr. Hornbostel combines a marked abil- 
ity for perspective drawing, with an im- 
mense fund of knowledge of architecture, 
practical and historic. He devoted his 
best energies to the course at the League. 
illustrating his themes with lantern slides 


and plaster models, and drawing historic 
ornament and the orders of architecture 
with their variations in projection and per- 
spective upon the blackboard. The more 
technical and purely constructive sides of 
architecture are omitted, the student not 
being required to measure the strength of 
beams and trusses, to write specifications, 
or to study structural problems; but style, 
ornament, and constructive massing are 
emphasized and presented in a compre- 
hensive manner. 

The history of architecture is taken up 
chronologically, showing the gradual de- 
velopment of the periods and styles of 
architecture, starting with Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Chaldean, thru Greek and Roman, 
down to modern times. The ornament of 
these different periods of artistic activity 
receives especial illustration, and the con- 
structive work particular explanation. 

An important feature of the series is the 
masterly drawing before the class in pro- 
jection and perspective, showing how the 
orders should be laid out, and the easiest 
method of presenting them in perspective. 


Tables have been provided for the conve- 
nience of students who wish to retain this 
work for themselves by copying the draw- 
ings, and the instructor devotes the latter 
part of the evening to criticism and correc- 
tion of their efforts. The intense interest 
with which the explanations and _ black- 
board work is followed shows the impres- 
sion, even in its early stages, that this new 
field of instruction is making. 


Autonomy for Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn is making strenuous efforts to 
keep control of her public schools. The 
revised charter abolishes the borough 
school boards and centralizes the control 
of all the New York schools in one board 
of education. This chapter of the charter 
will go into effect February 1. A committee 
of Brooklynites has called on Governor 
Odell and asked his support for a bill to 
postpone for one year the operation of the 
new charter provision, so as to give time 
to draft anew scheme of education that 
shall preserve the autonomy of the Brook- 
lyn schools. 





EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 
TRIVMPH DESKS IN USE. 





AWARKM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, auanen ot 





AMERICAN 
PRIMARY 
CHART 


30x 40 inches. 


Reading. Carefully 
Graded. 

Word and Object 
Method Combined 

A Complete System 
of Phonics. 

Fine Illustra- 
tions Litho- 
graphed in Colors. 

Writing. 

Primary Arithme- 
tic — Multiplica- 
tion Tables. 

Tables of Weights 

d Measures. 


nitions. 








Lithographed in Oil Colors 


Artistically Perfect 
Pedagogically Correct 











But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is «be best on the market. 

A million desks 1n use are mute witnes:r« Gi the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed w 0e—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every-reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school sioon cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matte—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. ° 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wasasu AveE., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Beautiful Chart of 
Colors’ 

Primary Drawing ; 
Carefully Graded. 

Primary Music. 


Every sheet bound in 
choth. 


Adjustable Revolving 
stand. 












The most complete 
Reading and - 
ary Chart. 


Price, $6.00 





To be appreciated this 
Chart must be seen,there- 
fore we will send a set to 
any school desiring 
Charts, to be returned at 
our expense if not satis- 
factory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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{ H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roll Fire Felt. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
COLUMBUS 


ASBESTOS 


NON-HEAT-CONDUCTING COVERINGS 


For FURNACE PIPES, HEATERS, STEAM PIPES, ETC., effect 
a large saving of fuel, and increased comfort in Class-Rooms. 





Send for samples of ASBESTOS ROLL F{RE’ FELT, ASBESTOCEL CORRU- 
GATED PAPER and Pamphlet‘ Something A bout Coverings.” 





H. W. JOHNS M’P’G 


100 William Street, 
- NEW YORK 


CO. 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 
LONDON 





Philadelphia Items. 


Prof, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been made commissioner of education for 
Porto Rico to succeed Pref. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, who recently resigned. 


Dr. Lachlan Tyler, son of John Tyler, 
tenth president of the United States, died 
in Philadelphia January 26. He received 
his education at the William and Mary 
—— of which his brother is now presi- 

ent. 


The annual report of Provost Harrison, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, states 
that the cash receipts during the year from 
gifts, were $477,831. The value of the 
university property is $9,500,000. The 
administration expenses amounted to $716, 
380. ; 

A professor’s club-house for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will shortly be erected. 
There will be living rooms for a hundred 
professors, and an abundance of room for 
entertainments. 


Prof. Franklin S. Edmonds, of the Cen- 
tral high school, was chosen president of 
the Educational club Jan. 25. The other 
officers are: Vice Pres., Prin. George H. 
Stout; Secy., Prin. Theodore L. Mc- 
Dowell; and Treas., Prin. M.C. Cooper. 


BrYN MAwr, PA.—Dr. George A. Bar- 
ton, associate professor of Biblical litera- 
ture and Semitic languages, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to accept 
the position of director of the American 
school for Oriental study and research for 
the year 1902-03. 


Women on School Boards. 


In advocating that women have place 
as members of sectional school boards, 
Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins, of Phila- 
delphia, said recently that it was unfair to 
place men as final arbitrators in matters 
that concern girls. Dr. Tompkins says 
that girls form more than 50 per cent. of 
the pupils and 90 percent. of the teachers. 
He believes that women are more sensi- 
tive than men in detecting unsanitary con- 
ditions, in noticing the things that concern 


the comfort and health of children and in . 


perceiving whether a teacher is of the 
right temperament, aside from her tech- 
nical qualifications, and, withal, they are 
more honest in applying conclusions in 
these matters than men are. 


Politics in Schools. 


School Director C. H. Clarke, of Phila 
delphia, has declined renomination be- 
cause he finds it ‘‘impossible to divorce 
politics from the schools under existing 
conditions.” He says in explanation that 








his attitude has always been that politics 
On ac- 
count of his independence and hostility to 
machine or political methods he has been 
persistently thwarted and hampered in his 


should be kept out of the schools. 


work. 


The sectional boards, he thinks, are 
useless bodies at best, for they can do 


nothing but appoint teachers and janitors 
and make small improvements. 


juncts by placing upon them men who 
have been useful to it. A man carries his 
division and is honored by a place on the 
school board. School teachers, Mr. 
Clarke says, are rarely appointed for merit 
alone. They must have a political “ pull,” 
must have some potent voice in party 
councils raised in their favor. 


Lectures at Drexel Institute. 


The free public lectures given by the 
Drexel institute are being well patronized. 
An especially large attendance greeted 
Professor Johnson, who lectured on Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama—the 
Country and People of the American Isth- 
mus,’ on Jan. 21. Prof. Albert Henry 
Smyth, A. B., will lecture on ‘‘ Five Repre- 
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because of its 
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More- 
over, the machine turns them into its ad- 


Century 


grows in popularity 


work and service. 


sentative English Poets,” each Thursday 
afternoon during February. ‘ Physical 
Development as Influenced by Personal 
and Domestic Hygiene” will be treated 
by Professor Brubaker, M. D., on each 
Monday evening from February 3 to 
March 3. James L. Wood will begin a 
course on “ The History of Art” Feb. 25. 
A lecture on Norway will be given by Miss 
Ragna Boyensen, of New York, March 7, 
while two lectures on the “ Stellar Uni- 
verse” will be given by C. E. Doolittle, C. 
E., Sc. D., March 14 and 21. 


New Rules for Philadelphia. 


Copies of the new rules adopted by the 
board of education have been sent to 
Philadelphia principals. In accordance 
with these rules, the principals and assist- 
ants of every school shall keep a monthly 
record of the standing of pupils. - Princi- 
pals are to make annual reports to the 
superintendents, of the standing of pupils 
of all grades except the first. Principals 


shall report the standing of eighth-year 
pupils on the firstof December and March; 
the records are to be made on the basis of 
100, eliminating the decimals. The pupils 
will be grouped under five marks, 100, dis- 
tinguished; 90, excellent; 80, good; 60, 
fair; and 50, or below, poor. 









details of its equipment. 


Let us send you an illustrated pamphlet giving fell 





AMERICAN WRITING* MACHINE COMPANY, 











\ 302 Broadway, New York. 
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PETKNOS 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 


His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 











Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 


describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


107 and 109 East I4h Street, ane 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
NEW YORK. Potry - - - - - - WALPOLE, MASS. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
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You get the 
a Same Wearing Quality for 14 cents apiece through Using 


the Holden Leatherette Book Covers as you would 
out of a Morocco Finished Leatherette Cover costing 











5 or 6 cents! 


Ability—Durability—Simplicity—Adjustability and Reduced Cost of fur- 
nishing books by making the books last from 4o per cent. to 60 


per cent. longer. 


Results from the Systematic use of the 


“Holden System for 
Preserving Books.” 


Samples Free. — 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO. have great pleasure in presenting the following col- 
lection of the best writings of the world’s greatest authors, remarkable for the num- 
ber, variety, interest, and the very extreme economy in cost. Here is room for a 


selection only ; full list on request. 


Popular Classics 


and 








Unabridged, generally large type, well printed 
on good paper and neatly bound in paper cov- 
ers. Most are adapted to use as supplementary 
reading for the High School or for Seventh and 
Eighth Grades; a few are for lower grades. 

Sent prepaid at prices affixed. 


Classic Fiction 


iene refixed or followed by a 
Discounts *: = net; all others, 20 per 


cent. discount on po over $2.50, the buyer 
paying cost of transportation. See “‘ Directions 
to Correspondents.” 
lowing titles are publishers’ reference marks. 


A Delightful Literary Feast! 


Not a title in this great list which every Teacher, and every intelligent 


reader, does not want, at least, to know something about ; 
them every one wants—or should want—to read, and to own; 


scores of 
to make 


a part of one’s mental and spiritual life! 


Have you time for even ‘‘the best” of the ‘‘late novels” 
If you seek entertainment, here it is 


this inspiring list unacquired ? 


with 


unrivaled ; here also is up-building nourishment for intellect and soul. 

Of course every school in the land wants many of them. 

This is much the largest, the best, and far-away the cheapest list of 
the world’s most famous writings ever brought into one collection. 


For Home and School—3c. to 15c. 


ADDISON. 


Addison. Cato; a gt 5e. 
—Favorite Poems, 3e. 

—Sir Roger de Coverley, 
—Essays and Tales, 10c. 
Adams, John Quincy. On yo 8c. 
—Jubilee of the Constitution, 3c. 

s Fables, complete. Tilustrated, 10c. 
stophanes. Biographies, all for 3c. 


(*ca) 


Aesop’ 


Alcott, Louise M. ower Fables, = 

Aesop, Aeschylus, Alfieri, Anacreon. Ph 
enside = Favorite Poems, 3c 

Arabian Nigh ents, 15¢. (+88) 


—Sinbad, wig my 8e. 

—Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 3c. 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural History, 
1,000 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 60c. 

AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
Am. Humorists. Artemus Ward, 3c. 
—Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 5c. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 8c. 
—Washington Irving, 3c. 
—James Russell Lowell, 5c 
Andersen’s Select Fairy Tales, 
—Fairy Tales, 15¢. yd "sta, Poems, 8c. 
Aristotle. The Posties 7 Oc. (*ca) 
Aristotle and Lord Bacon. Biographies of, 8c. 
Ascham, Roger. an Schoolmaster, 10c. (*ca) 
Arnold, Edwin. Favorite Poems, 8c. 
—The ‘Light of Piss 10c. (tpl) 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Arnold, Matthew. Sohrab and Rustum, 3c. 
Lecture on Emerson, 3c. Lecture on Numbers, 8c. 
—Marcus Aurelius, 
Arthur, T S. Ten Nights in a Bar Room, 10c. (ht) 
Bacon’s with Notes by Devey, 7 Parts, 


*ca) 
—Advancement of Learning, 10¢. (*ca) 
: JAMES M. BARBIE. 
Barrie. A Window in 2 See 10. 
—Auld Licht Idylls, 8c po) 
—My Lady Nicotine, 10¢. (Tpo) 
—When a Man’s Single, 10c. (fpo) 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Beecher’s Industry and Idleness, 3c. 
Gamblers and Gambling, 3c. _ Six “Warnings, 8c. 
Popular Amusements, 3c. The Portrait Gallery, 8c. 
*The Seven Lectures, 15c.The Strange Woman, 3c. 
—Twelve Causes of Dishonesty, 8e. 
Black Beauty, Anna Sewell, 10c. (tpo) 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, and other Novels, each 


15c. (tss 
Blonafield, Robt. Favorite Poems, 8c. 
Boocacio. Tales from Decameron, 10c. 


nearly 


(tpo) 


(*ca) 


Religio Medici, 
BROWNING, 
Browning, Robt. Pied Piper of Hamelin and 
Other Poems, 3c. Select a 10c. (tpl) 
—Saul and Other Poems, 12c. my) 
Browning, Mrs. Lady Sites urtship, 8c. 
—Selected Poems, 12c. (*my) 
it’s Thanatopsis, The Ages, etc., 8c. 
—Earl Poems, 10c. (ht 
—Iliad, bks 1, 6, 22, (*hm) 
wer. Last Days of Pompei, (tes) 
—Novels, per Volume, (tss) 
BUNYAN, BURKE, BURNS. 


eR a ga Progress, 15c. (tes) 
—Biogra 
Burke, Br th 


the’ Sublime and Beautiful, 10c. 
—On *‘ameriean Taxation, 12c. (*my) 
—On Present Discontent, ioe. (*my) 
—On Conciliation, 12c. (*my 
Burns. Cotters oeeatey sighs ete., 8c. 
*ca 


—To a ge Daisy, 


Sharp Eye es, ae - (hm) 
sy 


—*A Bunch 
—*Birds and Bees, 





BYRON. 
Byron, Mazeppa, etc., 3c. Childe Harold, 6c. 
—Prisoner of Chillon and Phophecy of Dante, 8e. 
Campbell. Gertrude of Wyoming, 3c. 

—The Pleasures of Hope, 

Carey, Henry. Sally in "Gur Alley, ete., 3c. 


CARLYLE. 
Carlyle, Thos. Essay on Goethe, 5c. 
—Hero as Man of Letters, 3c. 


Hero as Prophet, 3c. ‘Hero as Poet, 3c. 
i" as sg a po Hero as Priest, 3c. 
m Robert B 


—Sretch of, by Aa ustine Birrell, 3c. 
—Heroes and Hero rship, 10c. (tpl) 
—Sartor Resartus, 10e. meres 

Carroll. Alice in Die Mong 10c. (ht) 
—Through the Looking Glass, 10c. (ht) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Coats ~ History, by Hx-President Peabody, 


each 8c. 
ee one A Weetpeche 

—Hum ~~ and Kingfishe 
—Cattle, ane Buffalos, etc. 
—Dragon-Flies and ba on _ 

—Locusts and —— 

—Several Funny Fell ows. —Sweet a. 
—Our Dickie. e Rhinoceros; 
—Crows. —Bleckbirds, 


Rats. 


—Parrots. —Beetles. 
—Butterfiles. —Wasps. 
—Bear and Seals. —Antelopes. 
—Squirrels and Bats. —Deer. 
—Beavers. —apiders. 
—Ants. —Bees. 
—Doves. —Owls. 


CHAU! ° 
a og Prologue to Canterbury Tales, with 
0 
—The Knight's Tales. ogy 3 5e. 
—The Clerk’s Tale, Notes, 3 Cc. 
Choice Selections for apating and Speaking, 13 
Parts, each 3c., all 2 
Cicero. Old Age’ and Friendship, 10c. (*ca) 
Coleridge. The a Mariner, etc., 3c. 
Confucius and Mencius, with Selected ‘Translations, 
by Dr. Legge, 8c. 
COOPER. 

Cooper’s Spy, Deerslayer, Pathfinder, Pioneer, 
Prairie, st of Mohicans, oS 15c. (tss) 
—Rea Pom Pilot, Water Witch, Two Admirals, 

and Wing; other novels, each 15c. (+88) 
ootting Medame Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia, 


COWPER. 
Cowper. John Gilpin’s Ride, ete., 3c. 
—The Task, 5c. —Table Talk, 3c. 
Crabbe. Poems, 10c. (*ca) 


Creasy, Sir Edw. Bette of Marathon, 5c. 

— "Battle of Saratoga, 3c. 

cage of Water: ho, 8e. 
ana, R. H. The Buccaneers, 3 

i Years Before the Mast, Ie. 


Ybonstita- 


—S of Independence and U. 
tion 
De Foe. Robinson Crusoe, 15¢. (88) 


DE QUINCEY. 
Do Quipesy, i “foe Se. 
= um er, t 
Ae eet eens Art and’ agitsh Mail Coach, 


sien ‘iy oA on 
SHituhe ot | of a s baer trite 12c. (*my) 


Letters and ¢ in () fol-| Farrar, 





DICKENS. 

Dickens, Christmas Carol, 5c 
—The Chimes, . 
—Cricket on the Hearth, 5c. 
= onli’ Bistory "of - land, 10¢. (tpl) 
— 8 ory 0 nglan a Ye 

» How Lisa Loved th Be. 
Novels, Adam Bede, Silas Marner, Romola, ete., 

each 15c. (tss) 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Emerson’s Essays, each 3c. 


On Art. Uses of Great Men. 
Experience. Hero 
The Poet. Prudence. 
Character History, 5 cents. 
Love. Shakespeare. 
Friendship. Montaigne. 
Manners. Goethe. 
Nature. Plato. 
Politics. Selected Poems, 
Essays. Two series, each 10c. (ht) 
—Representative Men . (ht) 
—American Scholar, i “= 

(*hm) 


—Jackanapes and Other — 
Dean. urning of Rom e 

Fenelon. The BHxistence of God. 10¢. 
FRANKLIN, FROUDE. 


a Benj., Autobi 10e. 
—Poor Richard’s Sayin, de ay, (tol) 
Froude, J Education, 8e. 


GOETHE, GOLDSMITH. 
Goethe. Herman and Dorothea, 7c. 
—Faust, 15c. (tss) 
— — * he Deserted villas and the Tray- 
—Viene of Wakefield, 10c. 


—Sorrows of mo me 10e. 

Goldsmi: 

—She Stoops to an er pa. the Good Natured 
ca 


Man, 10c. 
Gordon-Duff. The Amber Witch, 10c. (*ca) 
Gray. Blegy in a Church Yard, etc., 8¢. 
Gri (tes) 


mm’s Fairy Tales, 15c. 
—Popular Tales, 15c. 
—Household Stories, 15c. 
HAWTHORNE, 

Hawthorne. A Wonder Book, 10c. (ht) 
Pe ny | Letter, Rar wm ‘ 

now Image an le Daffydowndilly, 8c. 
—The Golden Fl Fleece, 5c. ” = 
—Great Carbuncle, se, 
—Great Stone Face, 3c. 
—Blithedale Romance, 10c. (ht) 
—House of Seven Gables, 10c. (ht) 
—Mosses from an Old Manse, 2 parts, each 10e. 


(tpl) 
—Grandfather’s Chair, 10c. (ht) 
—Tanglewood Tales, 10c. 
—Twice Told Tales, 10c. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS, 
a 77 nag J. T., Life of Washington, 5c. 
en. Francis Marion, 8c. 
Nathaniel Greene, 5c. 
. Israel Putnam, 8c. 
Stark, 
. Anthony Wayne, 3c. 
of John Paul Jones, 3c. (*all 20c.) 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Holmes, 0. W. The One-Hoss-Shay, etc., 8c. 
—See American Humorists. 5B 


—Life 


—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 10c. 
—Professor at the Breakfast Log et? 
—Grandmother’s p aeaes of Bunker Hil 
Hood, os. Bridge of Sighs. 
Shirt, ete., 8c. 

—Favorite Poems, 8c. 

HUGHES, HUGO. 
Hughes. The Manliness of Christ, 10c. 
—Tom Brown’s School ae 10c. (ht) 
—Tom Brown at Oxford ce. (*ky) 
=p. a Bg Miserables, 45c. 

inety-th 


—weneleeh of "Notre Dame, 15¢. 

—Toilers of the Sea, 15c. 

Ingelow. Songs of Seven, Divided, ete., 8c. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle, 3c. 

—Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 3c. 

—The Spectre Bridegroom, 3c. 

—Days in the Alhambra, 3c. 


—Sketch Book, 10c. 

—The Alhambra, 12c. (tss 

—See American Humorist 

—Bracebridge Hall, 10c. “(tp)) 

—Life of Goldsmith, 10c. 

—Crayon Papers, 10c. 

Juvenile Gems of Prose, Poetry and Picture, 4 
Parts, each 3c. 

Keats, John. as Poems, 8c. 

—Eve of St. — ete., 3c. 

—Endymion and Other Poems, 10e. 

KINGSLEY, KIPLING. 

Kipling. Wee Willie Winkie, 10c. (ht) 

—Mine Own Liye 10e. 

—Plain Tales a the Hills, 10c. 

—American Notes, 


(*ca) 


—Phantom Rickshaw, 
Lamb. DHssays from Elia, 3c. 
—Essays of Elia, 10c. (tpl) 
—aae hemys of Elia, 10c. 


tpl) 
—— from Shakespeare, 


Parts, 


COLN, LOCKE, LONGFELLOW. 
Lincoln’s Debate with Douglass, and War Time 
BB yy and Papers. 
the Understanding, 10c. 
—On Civil One ment, 2 (*ca) 


zee Oise 
a foe Ho, aye (Fas 88) _ 
—Water Babies, 10c. (po) 


each, 10. 


A Great aheynn d low as the cost of these Classics is, we offer still further as follows: 


Offer 


For $1.25 we will send any Classics, (not marked *) to the value of 75c. and also 
credit you %5C.on a mew subscriber to any one of our five periodicals, or credit 


you 60¢. in renewal of your own subscription. 
Or for $1.25 we will send you Classics (not marked *), value 50¢. and credit $1.00 in renewal 
of your own subscription, or $1.50 for new subscriptions. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,. 


Educational Publishers 
and Booksellers. 


61 East 9th Street, N. Y. 
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Boston, MAss.—Forty portable school 
buildings, which have been in process of 
erection since July of last year are now 
completed. They have been built under the 
supervision of the school-house commis- 
sion of Boston, and uccupy a considerable 
part of the area of the children’s play- 
grounds. In some yards there are three 
or four portable buildings. The new 
structures have provided accommodations 
for 2,200 children. 

Mr. Henry Hitchings, for more than 
thirty years a teacher of drawing in this 
city, diec| on January 17 at his home. He 
was a widely-known teacher of art and had 
so much to do with the establishirg of the 
department of drawing in the evening 
high schools that he has often been called 
the father of the evening drawing schools. 
Mr. Hitchings was seventy eight years old, 
a native of Boston, and an artist all his 
life. In early years he was devoted to 
landscape art, one of his achievements be- 
ing a trip across the Rocky mountains 
with Bierstadt, in which many sketches 
were made. In 1861, Gideon Welles, then 
secretary of the navy, appointed him as- 
sistant professor of drawing in the naval 
academy at Newport, and he taught there 
and at Annapolis until 1869, when he be- 
came teacher of drawing in the English 
high school here. The same year the care 
of drawing in the grammar schools was 
given into his hands. Later he taught the 
subject in the Latin school, in the girls’ 
high, and in the West Roxbury high 
schools. In 1881, he was appointed director 
of drawing for the city, a position which he 
held until within a very few years, being 
compelled to lay it aside on account of 
feeble health. 

Wesleyan academy alumni met at Hotel 
Westminster on the evening of January 21. 
Mr. Howard M. Newhall, of Lynn, presid- 
ing. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Educational New England. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Prin. D. W. Aber- 
crombie,of Worcester academy, announces 
a er of $5,000, with no conditions at- 
tached, from the estate of the late Josiah 
W. Clark, of Cambridge. The trustees 
propose to add this sum to the endowment 
fund. Added to the personal gifts made 
by Mr. Clark, it carries his gifts to the 
academy up to about $40.000 since 1887. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The faculty of 
Harvard university, in a very quiet way, 
has so modified the laws pertaining to en- 
trance as to furnish great relief to many 
students in the preparatory schools whuse 
circumstances differ from those in the 
ordinary courses. Heretofore, all students 
have been required to pass the entrance 
examinations at two definite periods. Un- 
der no circumstances were they allowed to 
make more than two divisions. By the 
new modifications, they can divide the 
examinations into three periods, passing 
the preliminary examinations as hereto- 
fore, then passing a part of the finals in 
June and the remainder in the September 
following. Under certain conditions some 
subjects may even be postponed until the 
following year. To avail themselves of 
these unusual privileges students must 
have their plan approved and recommend- 
ed by the principal of the school where 
they are attending; or, if studying under a 
private tutor, by him. This plan will al- 
low many special students who have been 
prevented from becoming candidates for 
degrees under the former arrangements, 
to enter courses ultimately leading to a 
degree, particularly in the Lawrence scien- 
tific school. 

NEw Lonpon, Conn.—William H. 
Chapman has presented the local board of 
education with $100,000 to build and equip 
a manual training school. Mr. Chapman 
is president of the New London Savings 


bank. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I,—A special meeting 
of the trustees of Brown university will be 
held February 5 to take action in the pro- 
posed gift of John D. Rockefeller of a 
building for social and religious pur- 
poses. 


Boston, MAss.—The selling of lecture 
notes at Harvard must stop. The tem- 
porary injunction secured last week by 
Prof. John C. Gray, of Harvard Law 
school, against the selling of typewritten 
copies of notes of his lectures was on Jan. 
27 made permanent by the equity session 
of the superior court, and a continuing 
decree was issued. The action of the 
court upsets a practice of long standing at 
Cambridge, particularly in the scientific, 
medical, and law schools.. The blow will 
fall heaviest on poor students, many of 
whom supported themselves by supplying 
copies ot the notes. Many of the stu- 
dents depend altogether on these printed 
sheets and they demand that these be al- 
lowed to remain. Several years ago it 
was considered dishonest for a man to se- 
cure good grades by the use of notes not 
taken by himself, but now all this is 
changed. 


Miss Eliza D. Gardner, for more than 
thirty years a teacher in the Roxbury high 
school, died at Nantucket January 23, 
after a lingering illness. She had unusual 
ability in teaching, and especially in the 
instruction of boys, with whom she was 
very popular. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The Yale univer- 
sity council has voted to substitute Memo- 
rial day for Washington’s birthday as a 
holiday in all departments. The change 
is for the purpose of breaking up the usual 
fence rush which has been a feature of the 
undergraduates’ celebration of- February 
22. Judge Henry E. Howland, of New 
York, will deliver the Memorial day ad- 
dress to the students, 

















PORTFOLIO OF LEADING EDUCATORS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Should be Owned by Ewery Superintendent and Principal. 





HON. HENRY BARNARD 
of pedagogical literature 


JOHN DEWEY 

CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Harvard University. 

G. STANLEY HALL 
University. 


t U. S. Commissioner of Education and pioneer publisher 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER - 
Recently elected President of Columbia University. 


Professor of Psychology and Education, Chicago University. 


Leader of the Child Study Movement and President of Clark 


a YEAR ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL published several full-page portraits of Leading Educators of the United 
States. Issues containing these were soon exhausted and repeated requests for copies have led us to prepare a | 








Portfolio of Ten Portraits of American Educational Leaders 


The names have been selected by the editors of THE JOURNAL after careful consideration and much discussion 


HON. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


_ WILLIAM JAMES 
Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 


HORACE MANN 
America’s greatest school reformer. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 
Pioneer of the New Education, President of Chicago Institute, 


F. LOUIS SOLDAN 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 





protected package, postpaid. 





These portraits are about half life size, 7 x 11 inches, like carbon prints, in rich dark brown tones and are mounted on 
dark gray paper, 10x 12% inches. Each well worth framing. For the first time the portraits of our educational leaders 
are presented in a dignified and attractive form. It is hoped that every Principal and Superintendent will secure this 
beautiful set. Neatly framed on the office or library walls they present a most attractive and professional appearance— 
but must be seen to be appreciated. A limited edition has been printed. Not more than one in twenty of the 
Superintendents and Principals of schools in the United States can be supplied. The price is $1.00 net, mailed flat in 


OUR LIMITED OFFER 


All new subscribers to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL remitting $2.00 in advance will be entitled to the portfolio—free of 
charge. Regular subscribers can secure it at the time of payment of subscription by adding 75c. extra for the portfolio 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 6: East Ninth Street, New York 
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Chicago News. 


When Admiral Winfield Scott Schley 
arrived in Chicago last week he was 
greeted at the station by a thousand school 
children who waved aloft silken flags and 
sang, “‘ See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 


John Howard Bryant, brother of the 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, and himself 
a poet, politician, and business man of 
more than local reputation, died Jan. 21 at 
his home in Princeton, IIl., aged ninety- 
four. .He was a d:legate to the first Re- 
publican convention, at which General 
Fremont was nominated. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—That the trustees of the 


CDOT OCEE OSSD 
ART for SCHOOLS | 





= 





Send for new Illustrated Catalogue of over 
One Hundred and Fifty Subjects of large 
EDUCATIONAL WALL PICTURES for all 
grades, from Primary to High School :::: 
Catalogue mailed without charge -es-ie4 
BOSTON @ 


A.W. Elson @ Co. New york | 
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Rush Medical college do not coincide 
with the views of the trustees of the) 
Northwestern university that ‘ one cannot | 
make a doctor of a woman,” is shown by 
the fact that the faculty of the college | 
have decided to admit the deposed women 
students of the Northwestern medical to 
full privileges in their institution. 


Z 
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« ART IN THE SCHOOL=ROOM. « 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value, 








EVANSTON, ILL.—Prof. C. W. Pearson | 
is willing to resign from the faculty of | 
Northwestern university, if an investiga- | 
tion shall show that he stepped over the | 
limits of propriety in questioning the in- | 
fallibility of the Bible. He says he does 
not ask the investigators to agree with | 
him, but simply to determine whether he | 
be permitted to give his views on the 
Bible. | 





Records of the Past is the name of a new | 
monthly magazine which will be devoted | 
to the publication of new discoveries in | 
archeology. Its editors are the Rev.| 
Henry Mason Baum, D.C. L., and Mr. | 
Frederick Bennett Wright. The contents 
of the first number are illustrated articles | 
dealing with explorations in certain parts | 
of the United States, Mexico, and Asiatic | 
Russia, and an interesting description of 
some of the houses in uncovered Pompeii. 
The magazine is published at 215 Third 
street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


AIDS IN TEACH- 
_ING PHONICS. 


The accompa- 
nying cut is a 
miniature repro- 
oses ion 0 . 
sample page o 
Pollard’s Virst 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 
nishes all the 
text-book work 
required by first 
year pupils. 

Specially adap- 
ted for tracing 
exercises at 
afford delightful 
busy work in- 
cluding practice 
in writing, draw- 
i iacriti- 
cal marking, 
i-| and observation 

bas mg in panct- 
uation, capitali- 
A-a-a* a zation, &. 
Mailing Price, 30c., including 50 sheets of tracing paper 


Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spellin 


is not only the teacher’s handbook of the = 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
authoritative work on phonics. 

It contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
applying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and fatshfally to get clear, ring- 
ing resonant sounds from their pupils. 
he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 
Mailing Price, 1.00. 


r) 
Pollard’s Advanced Speller 
A speller which treats en cee mend the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 
Each lesson, as nearly as practicable is designed to 
develop asingle principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- 
ime, and in such way that pupils can master 





ff f 
“ * ing and 
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sented at a ti 

that one difficulty before encountering another. 
refixes and suffixes affords a most 
eoparet on for a later study of etymology in 
chool. 

A ns Price, 20c. Also in parts—Part I., lic.; Part II., 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Its treatment of 
excellent 
the High 








all taken from the original paintings. 


Realizing the difficulty of making a selection from our former only partly illustrated 
catalogue, we have just published a new catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 
600 illustrations. This catalogue is not for sale, but sent on approval to teachers upon 
receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned oe. in good condition, within a week. 
If this is not done, a charge of two dollars will be made. We offer special discounts to 
Educational Institutions. 4 pee - : me 

Our new illustrated leafiet ** Animal Life in Art” is mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
Fine Art Publishers. 


THE J. R. LYNCH CO. 


#Everything for School-Room Decoration 





~*~ ~*~ 


Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 


Write for particulars concerning our Travelling 
Collections of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


257 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 W. Isth Street 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price ucedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oasatogue Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


= Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology« 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas abeut the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 42, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 
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Oklahoma Association. 


ALVA,OKLAHOMA.—The Northwestern | 


Teachers’ Association’s recent meeting 


here was interesting and profitable to an/| 
unusual degree. The program was varied | 
and instructive, and large audiences at- | 
tended every session. | 


As the result of an address by Professor 
Lisk the association adopted a resolution 
calling upon the territorial board of edu- 


€ation to revise the course of study z 


teachers’ institutes. 


Officers were elected as follows: Pres., 


Prof. C. E. Locke, of Alva; Vice-Pres., | 
Miss Lora Garrison, of Pond Creek; Sec- | 
retary-Treas., Miss Hattie Case, of Byron; | 
Executive cocnmnltion, Supt. A. G.Vincent, | 
of Alva, Miss May Motter, of Driftwood, | 
and Miss Halstead, of Augusta; allcounty | 
superintendents are also vice-presidents 
of the association. 








| 


























AND MERCHANTS. 
EVERYWHERE, 

BECAUSE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL 





PRINTED: MATTER. FREE 


TAE. SMITH 
PREMIER. 








TYPEWRITER | 
COMPANY. | 











| Odie Vitdlned Shosnhites 


BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC 


For thirty years without an equal as a remedy 
for brain weariness, failure of vital force, and for 
the prevention of mental and nervous debility. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and 
nerves, the loss of which is often the only cause of 
disease. Pamphlet, with full information, free on 
~i application to 


56 West 25th St., 
_ New York. 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for catarrh, cold in the head, cold sores, and sore throat. By maii, 50 cents. 

















HOLIDAY SONGS sd82 "88" Gites 


By EMILIB POULSSON 





A new storehouse of Music, Verses, and Pictures for New Year’s 


Day, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s_ Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birth- 


|day, Bird Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
| Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and for any and every day of the Little 
|Child’s Year. 

In attractive cloth cover, price $2,00. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


MUNSON LINE 
CUBA 


ALONG THE NORTH SHORE 
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Map of Route Followed by Regular Steamers 


Round Trip | “<i no : ' 3 Weeks 


$110, Including Meals and Staterooms Accommodations 





Also Tours to Haiti and Jamaica 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual electric fans in staterooms, etc. 
Fall particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., at 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Gen’! Ticket Agents, 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N. Y. 





Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Wheatstone 
Bridge. 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 


1901 
Pattern. 








hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 





FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 


15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Complete Outfit 
for School-Rooms 


at the New York Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 











43 and 45 East Nineteenth Street 


Maps Globes 


School Specialties 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





EO RE: $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............00. 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 


1,141,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of Ms the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with 


Insurance and Annuities, .. 











The School Boards of Greater New York 
as well as 20 other Cities in this State are using the 


“TRIANGULAR BOOK COVERS” 


with perfect satisfaction. Other city schools are continually falling in line. 
If we can please them, can we not please YOU as well? They afford more 
PROTECTION to books, wear LONGER and cost LESS than any other 
good cover on the market. We desire a trial order from your board. We can 
save you money. Free samples and price list® % % Fe Ut UF 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., Munnsville, N. Y. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CHIcAGo, WESTERN AGENTS. 


IT IS EASY TO SEE THROUGH THE HALITE; 


bat no easier than to understand why over 500 ef our MANHAT= 
TAN COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS have beensold to one 
sehool. Itis because they are the best and cheapest school collec- 
tions in the market. The beautiful transparency and perfect cubical 
cleavage of halite are noticed at a glance. In like manner every 
specimen in the Manhattan Collection shows distinctly the promi- 
nent characteristics of the mineral. How charming, how instructive 
to study mineralogy with such a collection! Are you aware that 
‘*No nature study is better fitted to develop the faculty of Observa- 
tion, none enters more largely into every-day life.” Our illustrated 
leaflet, ‘Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy,’ free on application. 

Dealers in Educational and 


GEO. i. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogis Scientific Minerals, 


3 and 5 West Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE, 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 










































constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments. 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘he 
cabinet is oqmaned | egg appliances for water pressure, electricity 
gas, and compressed very piece is numbered and has a special 

lace in one of the drawers. “Tt is the 

st thing on the market.” 


[fr T=CROWELL CABINET 





ee universal verdict is: 


Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory: EAsTERN OFFICE: 
Ft, Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y. 








F 
= 
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145 a 47 Mt Hope Ave Rochester NY 


SEND FOR CATALOC C 
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N. Y. State Items. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A measure regulating | 
payment of school janitors in New York | 
city has been introduced in the legislature 
by Senator Cooks. It provides that com- 
pensation shall be uniform and shall be 
computed from building measurement, 





Noenol) 
K 


Suan 7 


sidewalk, area, use of heating apparatus, | 

Real Laces. _ : 
Imported Neckwear. ALBANY, N. Y.—A bill for half rate fare | 

. k for scholars of public schools on street 
Embroideries. railroads has been introduced in the New 


York state legislature by Assemblyman 
Prince. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—At the semi-annual 
meeting of the trustees of Syracuse uni- 
versity oregon progress in raising the 
endowment fund of $400,000 was reported 
by President John D. Archbold. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller has just given the univer- 
sity $100,000. 


French and Swiss 
Embroidered Flouncings. 


French Batiste Waist Patterns. 
Embroidered Shantung Silks. 


Lace Robes. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Umbrellas. 


Gloves. OsweEGo, N. Y.—Few teachers have | 
seen so long service in teaching as Miss | 


x "4 Ellen M. Bruce, ‘principal of primary 
19 ot. school No. 10, of Oswego. She has 
nearly reached the allotted threescore years 


NEW YORK and ten, and is rounding out half a century 
as a school teacher. She will retire in 
October of this year, when she will have 


taught fifty years. The school in which 

CAPSH E AF she has labored will be abandoned and 

the pupils transferred to other schools. 

<= _ THE Sieisee—ee-ce) len | Miss Bruce took her present position in 
 COILLESS 1852, shortly after graduating from the 

Red Creek academy. She has taught 
more than 10,000 pupils, the first genera- 
tion being followed by a second and a 


third. 





Their Motto. 


The Latin quotation on the monumert 
__ to James Henry Rooseveit in the yard ot 
~ WILL NOT PULL OUT IN USE Roosevelt Hospital is “ Qui plantavit cura- 
MADE IN ALL SIZES—NICKLE PLATED AND BLACK. 7 bit.” The medical students in the college 
JUDSON PIN CO. Mr'ar's across the way have this free translation 
Send Postal Cord To TOLFRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK of it: “ We planta bit. cure a bit.” 
kD Bak —New York Sun. 








Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
est quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - ss a 


<> €sm THE OGDEN e« 
DOOR CHECK 4 SPRIN G 


Easily applied, positively regulated. The simplest and | 
strongest check made. All main working partsareof | 
Steel Drop Forged and Case Hardened. 


15,000 in use giving universal satisfaction 


LEADING SCHOOL BOARDS in the U. S. REQUIRE THEM 


FOREMOST SCBOOL BUILDING ARCHITECTS SPECIFY THE, OGDEN. Ask your hardware dealer, 
and then write for Full Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE OGDEN MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 


For your schoolhouse doors try a check built to endure extreme strains. 


LINCOLN’S DAY IS NOW OBSERVED 

by schoois lily. Ha’ itabie Onl 

ou our ~ LINCOLN. T N. TE PATRIOT,” brimful of ok. augtations, and bright ons 
& CO., Melacationsl Publishers, 61 East 9TH STREET, New YorRE. 


LYNN. MASS, 





AUTOMATICALLY az | 
REGULATED LIQUID | 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, S£attirien” 





No 
other cosmetic 


will do it. 






as beautifies 


the skin. 








of 58 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
. we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly made. ony no counterfeit of —_ 
ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient) : ie 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gou- 
raud’e Oream’ as the least harmful af all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will joe six 
monthe, u BTILE re every day. GOURAUD’S POU- 
removes superfiueus hair without 
de mt the sk 


TERD. T. HOPKINS Pre pr 
87 Great Jones Street. 

For sale by all) Drageists and Vous Goods Dealers 
throughout the U Gaetan, an Europe. 
found in N. Y. Sine ‘at B3 H. Mac Hs Wanamaker's, an 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Im:- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


LANGUAGES 3jEx Set study, 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded F irst Prize at Columbian Exposition, 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH Lamers, any lang., gio 
1. VeRBos EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. Cortina’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

CORTINA SERIES. 

Despvues pe La Luvvia, sppotstes.. Se. 
Ex Inp1ano, Spanish and English.. 

Ex INDIANO, 8 nish, annotated.. 

Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English to, 

AMPARO; Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
Ex Frnax DA NoRMA, os in a - 
Mopetos Para CARTAS Spon, Bas 

. ForTUNA, 4stories, ann’t\ din English 80. We. 

9. TemPRANO, ¥ Con SOL.. eS 

Cat.of othertext and one np aeons Books. 

R. D. ogee. ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 

Wust 841m StTaset, New Yor«. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send to the oad 





PmwmragrorZ 2 





Teaching French 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





‘Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N. y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


Dr.Victor C. Bell, Qin yaso" dire” 


Author of “ Popular Essays on the Gre * the Teeth 
“““oare of pr and, , Our ae: How to Take 
are of Them,” a su tary read 
which is used in many o1 schools, = 
Announces that a ts prepared to do first class dental work 
of every a ally 


Tooth owas, witge Bye ™® and Building 


Special prices to teachers, - Appatment to suit the 
convenience of t y be 
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Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. Perry, 
care H. S, Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 








{Best Most Economical 
.. Use only % 


1 i usual quantity 


Sati 


air tight 1-1b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
weg ake indefinitely, even if opened, 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to [5c ath. 
Excellent Teas “ste 30, 35, 50¢ a Ih. 


Cup, 


Butter at Cost 


Mait or *PHoNE ORDERS PrompTiy ExecuTEeD 
For New CATALOGUE AND Terms, ApprREss 


The Creat American Tea Ce. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 





In absolutely 
‘rength 








Finest Fancy 
Elgin Creamery 





P.O Box 289 TEL. 24651 CORTLANOT 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 
( Opposite Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by Broad- 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 





At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 





CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
books at prices ranging from 3c. to 
15c, each. Catalog 2c., or free if yon 
inclose this or mention name of this 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educa’l Publishers, 


61 East Ninta Street, New York. 





TY of our greatest ts’ birthdays come in 
February—LONG. LOW’S and LOWELL’S. 
Plans for celebrating these and other authors’ 
days are given in our 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


Two volumes. 25 cents each. 
(Longfellow in Vol I and Lowell in Vol. IT.) 


E.L KELLOGG & CO., 6I East 9th St., New York 


Literary Notes. 


As usual the February issue of Zhe 
Crittc is both interesting and instructive. 
The chief teature is the first instalment of 
Joseph Conrad’s serial story Zyphoon, 
one of the best sea stories that talented 
writer has ever written. The illustrated 
interview with Winston Churchill is of un- 
usual interest. The articles of more se- 
rious moment are Gerald Stanley Lee’s 
“Interferences with the Reading Habit,” 
Prof. W. H. Johnson’s appreciation of 
Lowell, Mr. Coleman’s paper dealing with 
Andrew Lang’s recent volume of Tenny- 
son, and Edith M. Thomas’ “ Poets of the 
Younger Generation.” As usual, the 
Lounger contains apt comment, and an 
appropriate selection of portraits. 


McClure’s Magazine for February is one 
of the best all-round numbers its editors 
have got out. The timeliness of the ar- 
ticles, their range of subjects, and the 
variety of the short stories make it pos- 
sible to read the number from cover to 
cover with enjoyment. Two articles are 
especially notable—‘ Marconi’s Achieve- 
ment,” by Ray Stannard Baker, and 
“Grover Cleveland,” by William Allen 
White. The latter’s trenchant “ Political 
Portraits” have made the author of 
“What’s the Matter with Kansas?” fa- 
mous all over the world. John La Farge 
contributes a readable paper on Raphael, 
while the short stories are especially good. 
Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, a gradu- 
ate of Smith college, has a story entitled 
“ Ardelia in Arcady.” 

Little Ardelia is the subject of a philan- 
thropic experiment of the fresh air type, 
but does not take kindly to it. On her re- 
turn she voices her disgust at Arcady with 
the one cockney comment, “Gee! N’York’s 
the place.” 





Miscellany. 


| California-Oregon Excursions 


Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
| Union Pacific, and North-Western line 
| runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
| Sleeping cars to points in California and 
| Oregon daily. Personally conducted ex- 
| cursions from Chicago to San Francisco, 
|Los Angeles and Portland, leaving 
|Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
| ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
| Broadway, New York city. 

Alfred Bailey, M. D., Fall River, Mass., 
in a letter of recent date writes: I have 
had splendid results from five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets in rheumatic gout, as well 
as la grippe. Antikamnia tablets offer a 
most convenient remedy for all nerve 
pain, particularly neuralgia and headaches, 
two tablets being the adult dose.—Massa- 
chusetts Medical Journal. 


Mexico and California. 
Forty-Five Days’ Tour via Fennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Mexico and California 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11 by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
portion of North America, embracing a 
great part of Mexico, the beautiful coast 
resorts of California, and on the return 
journey from California, the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, one of the great wonders of 
the country. Fourteen days will be spent 
in Mexico and nineteen in California. 
The Mexico and California Special, to be 
used over the entire trip, will be composed 
of the highest grade Pullman Parlor 
Smoking, Dining, Drawing-Room, Sleep- 
ing, Compartment, and Observation cars, 








Reward of Merit 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less Than One Year. 


Thruout a great nation of eighty million 
it is a desperate struggle to secure even a 
recognition for a new article to say nothing 
of achieving popular favor, and yet within 
one year Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, the 
new catarrh cure, has met with such suc- 
cess that to-day it can be found in every 
drug store thruout the United States and 
Canada. 

To be sure a — amount of advertising 
was necessary in the first instance to bring 
the remedy to the attention of the public, 
but everyone familiar with the subject 
knows that advertising alone never made 
any article permanently successful. It 
must have in addition absolute, undeniable 
merit, and this the new catarrh cure cer- 
tainly possesses in a marked degree. 





Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays, and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets because, as one of the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient 
catarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root, and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and 
are given to little children with entire 
safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., 
says: “I suffered from catarrh in my head 
and throat every fall, with stoppage of 
the nose and irritation in the throat af- 
fecting my voice and often extending to 
the stomach, causing catarrh of the 
stomach. I bought a fifty cent package of 
Stuart's Catarrh Tablets at my druggist’s, 
carried them in my pocket and used them 
faithfully, and the way in which they 
cleared my head and throat was certainly 
remarkable. I had no catarrh last winter 
and spring and consider myself entirely 
free from any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: “I suftered from catarrh 
nearly my whole life and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the winter. 
My brother who was cured of catarrhal 
deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, urged me to try them so much that I 
did so and am truly thankful for what the 
have done for myself and my children. 
always keep a box of the tablets in the 
house and at the first appearance of a 
cold or sore throat we nip itin the bud 
and catarrh is no longer a household af- 
fliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for book on cause ard cure of 
catarrh, mailed free. Address, F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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56 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
SCHOOL A graduate School of 
furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
PEDAGOGY wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 


New York Universily 
educational science: 
of 
ment for teachers 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
THE REGISTRAR, 

DREXEL INSTITUTE 
A course for the training of teachers of 
academic requirements, and who have hac 


two or more years’ practical experience in | 
teaching, can complete the course in one | 


year. irculars, giving details of the 
course, can, be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York Ciry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 





for the training of general teachers, supervisors, | 


principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
ships amounting to $6,000 
annually. Degree of B.S. 

granted oncompletion ofa 

College two-year Collegiate 

: Bachelor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching. Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
SUMMER SESSION 


normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Course followed by a two- 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor's Di- 


Fellowships and Scholar. 

year course leading to the 

plomasin the variousdepartments of the College, 
July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfvurtable Tem- 
gears. Great Variety of Recreations. Single 

uition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 


he The Unirersity of Chicago 
udy 


college courses by _correspond- 
ence in 23 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy,History,the 
Langu 
pay. Zoo 
on is personal. 





es, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
ogy. s eaplosy Botany. etc. Instruc- 
niversity credit is granted for 
er courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


heated by steam and lighted by electricity, 
round-trip rate, covering all necessary ex- 
penses during the entire trip, $575 from all 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem east of Pittsburg, and $570 from Pitts- 
burg. For the tour of Mexico only the 
rate will be $350, and for California only, 
which will leave February 25, $375. For 
itinerary and full information, apply to 
ticket agents, or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


California Illustrated. 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, The 
Chicago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western R’y. It is one of the 
finest illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magazines, and the 
letter-press of the whole edition is as per- 
fect as that of any publication ever issued, 
pictorially and descriptively mirroring 
California’s wonderful scenery. Copy de- 
livered free on application, or mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by H. A..Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 





Ever Young and Ever Fair. 
From the Davenport Democrat. 

The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
| themselves, and to those who value their 
| personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin- 
cipled parties too frequently take advan- 
tage of the natural desire to be ever young 
| and ever fair,and palm upon the market 

deleterious acid and mineral poisons 
| which impart a momentary luster at the 
| risk of future sallowness and ruined health. 
In the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. 
| T. Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for 
| preserving the delicacy of the complexion 
and obliterating blemishes, which has be- 
come the favorite toilet article of the lead- 
ing professional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their personal 
‘charms. Scarcely a star dressing room in 
opera or theater thruout our land is with- 
out the Oriental Cream. It stands to day 
the most harmless and perfect beautifier 
| known. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
| the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
| west, announces excursion tickets will be 
| placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31,1902. Perfect Dining 
{and Pullman Service on all thru trains: 
|For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
| scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


| 
| 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MBs. pe ay Roormme Syrop has been used for 
OVER F YEA oe aos 0. OTHE 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING son 
PERFEOT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES sped ILD,SO. - 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIO. and isthe best remedy for DIARRA. Sold 
by Drug sts in ove part ofthe world. Besure and 
ask for “Winslow's Soothing Syrup ” and \ake no other 
kind. Twenty-five centsa bottle. 
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sneer be marries 


‘Sa say e'No.and e-Dont refuse all- 


AVICe 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes, 








THE SECRET OF SUCCESS lies in the 
ability to see and grasp the opportunity that 


comes at least once to every young man, however 
limited his means and leisure. Thanks to the 
liberality of its Founders and of several Promi- 
nent Manufacturers, the Trustees are able each 
year to offer toa few deserving, ambitious young 
men this rare opportunity in the form of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


satet ENGINEERING 2:22.. 


Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing. 

(Each course including Mechanical Drawing.) 

The Scholarships for 1%2 are now available, 
and applications will be considered in the order 
received. For further information and hand- 
book describing courses, methods and regular 
terms, address Registrar. 

American School of Co dence, Boston. Mass. 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyondcompare A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Go in Training | 
for a High Salary. 


We train young people and busy men and women 
BY MAIL for higher salaries and better positions, 
Booklet free. State position you desire. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858 Scranton, Pa. 




















SPECIAL COURSES 


in sebool music and in training the boy voice for 
special teachers.supervisors. and mnusicstudents. 
Lectures and practical work. For circular and 
terms address, 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Author of Child-voice in Singing,” and other works, 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT FOR CLOSING EXERCISES ? 


Then you are interested in my catalogue, which 
contains the titles and brief synopses of 118 plays 
and 35 operettas for boys and girls; all adapted 
to private or school theatricals. Drills, recita- 
tions, etc. Sent upon request. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 103B Fifth Ave.. New York 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 








(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


§ elding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
quality and are recognized as such ~ 4 all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariably 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Offcial League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
accept anything that is offered as “Just as good as 
Spalding’s.” 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 





(ei Hie RRR URREET are 
KIDDER’S PASTILLE raliet for Asthma. 


* Sold by all Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail, 85 cents. 


Es (Charlestown, Mass. 
EXCURSION i219 to Europe, Asia, and 


Africa. Program free. Ad- 
dress V. BRUNNER, MisHawaka, IND. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 











